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THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 

T is not surprising that the railroad riots 

of the summer, the repudiation of the 
State bonds by the Georgia Constitutional 
Convention, the. numerical foree shown by 
the repudiationists in the Virginia Demo- 
cratic Conventien, the demand of the Ohio 
Democrats for the absolute repeal of the 
Resumption Act and the unlimited remone- 
tization of silver, the proposed Republican 
declaration of the same kind by Senator 
STANLEY MATTHEWS, the Republican de- 
mand in Ohio for Congressional regulation 
of wages and profits, and the Republican 
financial trimming in Iowa, have all serious- 
ly alarmed commercial and financial circles 
in Europe, and that American credit abroad 
is in a fair way to be destroyed. These are 
all questions, as the New York Times truly 
remarks, upon which good citizens, of what- 
ever party, who think alike, must stand to- 
gether. The mere party ery is silenced. 
Chere is a feeling in the Republican party 
which favors the repeal of the Resumption 
Act, and demands the absolute remonetiza- 
tion of silver, and the shrinking of the Ohio 
Convention from a simple and bold declara- 
tion upon the subject shows a consciousness 
of the extent and depth of the feeling. On 
the other band, the shameless declaration 
of the Ohio Democrats shows that the party 
in that State is wholly under the control of 
the inflation sentiment. 

Indeed, the paramount questions of vital 
public interest are those upon which the 
great parties have no distinctive ground. 
Questions of tariff, of subsidies, of resump- 
tion, the whole range of economical and 
financial and industrial questions, which, 
by the settlement of “the Southern ques- 
tion,” have risen into commanding promi- 
nence, divide each party in its own camp. 
it is foolish to refer or appeal to the former 
position of Whigs and Democrats. This 
generation knows no Whigs, and there are 
no Democratic “ principles” as such. Forty 
years ago the Democratic party was a hard- 
money party. Now it is in great part a 
soft-money party. This total change illus- 
trates the difference of the times. If its 
doctrinaires eall it a free-trade or revenue- 
tariff party, ‘they are met by the inquiry 


how the supporter of a policy the support 
of which implies at least intelligent reflec- 
tion can eet with a party that in so many 
quarters demands repudiation and inflation. 
The Democratic party forty years ago stren- 


uously opposed, on constitutional grounds, 
Henry, CLAyY’s American system, including 
national aid to private enterprises. But 
here are the Mississippi Democrats favoring 
all constitutional aid possible to the Texas 
and Pacific Railroad. On the other hand, 
the Republican party was formed for the 
ettlement of other than economical and 
iinancial questions. 

No attentive observer of events can doubt 
that the test of political sagacity at this 
seeing how existing parties can 
To disre- 
«ard those issues, to insist that the old are 
‘till as pressing as ever, is to be fatally 
blind. There is no honorable Republican, 
lor instance, who would betray any threat- 
ened principle or unfortunate person. But 
there are a great many honorable Repub- 
licans who see that the personal protection 
of the colored citizens in the Southern States 
is committed by the fundamental law to the 
local and not to the national authority. 
Such Republicans naturally and honorably 
insist that, while the amendments shall be 
faithfully enforced by the national govern- 
ment, yet, as they have not been disregard- 
ed by the Administration, and as there is no 
reason to suppose that they will be, and as 
there are other vast and engrossing public 
interests, the party must be brought into 
living relations with them. Senator Mor- 


time 38° in 


conformed to existing issues. 


rON in his Oregon speech attempts to show 
that the real questions are those of South- 
ern war claims, even of compensation for 
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slaves. But if he forgot, nobody else for- 
gets, that the Constitution forbids such 
compensation, and that a “solid South” can 
not alter the Constitution. The movement 
for a working-men’s party, the radical dif- 
ferences in the old party conventions, the 
unsparing criticism of fellow-partisans and 
of the course of the Administration in the 
Republican press—which is not to be depre- 
cated—the same intestine feuds in the Dem- 
ocratie party, the universal consciousness 
of the imperative necessity of addressing 
ourselves to actual issues, are all unmistak- 
able signs of the condition of parties and of 
the political situation. 





REASONABLE REFORM. 


AN intelligent friend, sincerely desirous 
of reasonable reform, writes that if the des- 
potic hand of the present office-holding 
priesthood be raised, by the order of the 
President, from the mass of the voters, those 
voters will only fall under a harder hand. 
In our highly wrought civilization, which 
forces every body to be engrossed in his 
calling, offices, he thinks, can no more be 
divided from politics than wages from la- 
bor. Such views from a thoughtful source 
are worthy of careful consideration. But 
our friend would hardly decline to relieve 
his child of measles because he might aft- 
erward have scarlet fever. We must deal 
with the existing evil, and not be discour- 
aged by the thought that man is not per- 
fect. The plain tendency of the office-hold- 
ing despotism in politics is to a corruption 
that imperils the government. It is possi- 
ble that if it were overthrown it might be 
succeeded by something more swiftly tend- 
ing to the same end. But while that future 
mischief is merely possible, it would hardly 
justify acquiescence in the present evil. If, 
indeed, it could be shown that a successful 
effort to heal a broken leg must result in a 
broken neck, it would be wise to endure the 
lesser fracture. But that is not this case. 

Moreover, the reform of the service does 
not concern elective offices, and therefore 
there is no division of those from politics. 
Indeed, the play of a proper ambition for 
elective offices, which is the health of sound 
politics, as opening the opportunity to mould 
or affect measures and policies, is checked 
and paralyzed by the present system. The 
condition of nomination and election is very 
largely the favor of “the machine.” To 
give the places of which we speak a tenure 
of proved fitness and good behavior is to 
take away one of the chief illicit sources of 
the power of “the machine.” That the con- 
sequence must necessarily be injurious, ei- 
ther by destroying political activity or by 
establishing a worse machine, is certainly 
not shown in England, where the experi- 
ment has been tried. It is true that there 
is a larger leisure class there than here with 
a taste and training for public life. But 
when the higher elective offices in this coun- 
try are really the prizes of ability and prop- 
er ambition, instead of grist ground out of a 
machine, there will be no lack of the right 
kind of men to fill them. But waiving this, 
the assertion is that while there may prop- 
erly enough be examinations and tenures 
of good service for minor clerks and such 
others, yet that the chief Federal offices 
must still be political prizes. This, how- 
ever, is not logical. Among such offices 
would, of course, be reckoned the impor- 
tant Collectorships. But if the Collector- 
ship should not control subordinate places, 
the Collector without patronage would have 
only the political weight and leadership 
which any other unofficial citizen has. The 
salary alone would not tempt the kind of 
man who would totally disregard the sal- 
ary if the patronage and consequent illic- 
it power in politics remained. When that 
patronage is removed, therefore, by giving 
a proper tenure to the subordinate places, 
the office ceases to be a prize. 

Moreover, the reasoning that would re- 
tain the Collectorship as a political prize 
would maintain the entire spoils system. 
If one place which has nothing whatever to 
do with polities should be kept as a reward 
for party zeal and activity, why should not 
another, and all others, be so? In point of 
fact, the customs Collectorship of New York 
is no more a political office than the post- 
mastership of the smallest and remotest vil- 
lage in the country. But if it be made po- 
litical, politics alone will determine it and 
all its dependencies, as experience proves. 
The Collectorship of New York, it is said, 
has been upon the whole well administered 
for the last twenty years. But during most 
of that time the distinctive duties of the 
office, which are largely routine duties, re- 
quiring knowledge of special laws and prec- 
edents and familiarity with mercantile af- 
fairs, only to be acquired by experience, 
have been more thoroughly known to a 
deputy, the late Assistant Collector, Mr. 
Ciincu, than to any of the Collectors. It 
is, indeed, largely a routine office, which can 
be most efficiently and satisfactorily admin- 





istered by a person trained in its duties and 
with good practical sense. The way to find 
a proper Collector, therefore, is not to con- 
sult a political committee, but to ask first 
of all whether there be a deputy in the 
office who to the indispensable technical 
knowledge adds good general capacity. This 
is the principle of promotion which is rec- 
ognized in all efficient business organiza- 
tion. Any great business house would pre- 
fer to fill a highly responsible place in its 
service with some one already in its employ- 
ment, if there were such a person, than to 
introduce a stranger. It does not, there- 
fore, follow that a bank ought always to 
promote its tellers and cashiers to its presi- 
dency, because the duties of a bank president 
are of a wholly different kind from those of 
the subordinates. But this is not true in 
Custom-houses and such public agencies. It 
is, indeed, sometimes said that a man who 
is fit to be a subordinate is unfit to be a 
chief. But the remark is disproved in ev- 
ery branch of human activity, unless it be 
meant as the mere truism that the second 
rate is inferior to the first rate. In fact, 
the ability and good sense that fit a man to 
be chief, make him the most efficient of sub- 
ordinates, as all experience shows. To say 
that there must be an office-holding priest- 
hood to manage politics, is, of course, to say 
that a republic is impracticable. That may 
be true, but we see as yet no good reason 
for believing it. 








THE VOICE OF MAINE. 


THE Maine Republican Convention, led 
by Mr. BLAINE, has pronounced against the 
Administration. It was done indirectly, but 
none the less emphatically. The platform 
condemned, by implication, the Southern pol- 
icy and the civil service measures, and a res- 
olution of ex-Governor CHAMBERLAIN warm- 
ly approving, and one of Mr. BOUTELLE, of 
the Bangor Whig, strongly disapproving, the 
course of the President were tabled upon a 
motion of Mr. BLAINE’s, who assumed that 
the Convention knew his sentiments upon 
the Southern question. The hostile action 
of the Convention is made more significant 
by the fact that Senator Don CAMERON and 
ex-Secretary ROBESON had just been in the 
State, and were reported upon a visit to 
Mr. EUGENE HALE. Under all the circum- 
stances, the proceedings of the Convention 
inust be considered as the formal institution 
of Mr. BLAINE as the leader of the anti-Ad- 
ministration Republicans. In taking that 
position, he of course takes leave of all hope 
of further political advancement, for he can 
not suppose that the way of success lies 
through a division of the party, or that his 
position is one around which a new party 
can be gathered. 

Mr. BLAINE’s speech was plausible, but 
that is all. Good men in the party, he said, 
differ upon these questions. Let us there- 
fore avoid heart-burnings by saying noth- 
ing about them. Let us proclaim our faith 
in Republican principles, remembering that 
in essentials there should be unity, in non- 
essentials liberty, in all things charity. This 
is a familiar strain, but how will this posi- 
tion bear investigation? A party is an or- 
ganization for certain political purposes. 
A Republican Administration is pursuing a 
certain course. That course is, or it is not, 
carrying out Republican principles. If it 
is, the party will naturally and instinctively 
applaud and support it. If it is not, it is 
the duty of the party to repudiate it. The 
Administration, indeed, may be doing unim- 
portant things. It may be advising its for- 
eign ministers about a uniform, or it may 
desire to establish a consulate in Timbuc- 
too. These are non-essentials upon which 
there might be differences of opinion, but 
which would certainly never prevent the 
general approval of the Administration by 
its own party friends. But the very fact 
that the chief interest in a convention is 
the question of approval, and that an ex- 
citing and significant debate springs up upon 
it which is only to be settled by what is call- 
ed a compromise, proves that the difference 
is not non-essential. What is “ essential” 
to a party if the hearty and earnest support 
of its own Administration is not? If the 
party principle upon the currency were spe- 
cie payments at the earliest moment, and 
the Administration favored and recommend- 
ed illimitable paper, would the question not 
be “essential,” and might the convention 
properly say that there was undoubtedly 
a difference of opinion upon the subject 
within the party, and therefore silence was 
the wiser course? The objection to the 
Southern policy of the Administration is, as 
stated by those who urge it, that the Presi- 
dent has “surrendered” the party principles. 
Is that not an “essential” point upon which 
the party ought to express itself? But, as 
a matter of fact, while Mr. BLAINE advocated 
silence as a compromise, it is perfectly clear 
that under existing circumstances silence 
is the loudest speech. There is not a man 
in the country who does not understand that 





the action of the Maine Convention was a 
virtual reproof of the Administration. Those 
who sustain the President properly voted 
against the indirect censure of silence. 
Those who oppose him voted for it, and they 
were four times as many. If Mr. BLarne’s 
intention had been to obtain a direct con- 
demnation of the President while seeming 
to deprecate it, he could not have been more 
successful. If he had known in advance 
the resolution of censure, and had wished 
to have it read to the Convention, and hay- 
ing secured its loud applause, loud enough 
to be heard out of Maine, had desired to 
appear as a pacificator—in fact, if he had 
wished both to eat his cake and to have it, 
he could not have chosen his course more 
wisely. 

What is the success, however? It is this 
only: that the Republicans of Maine by a 
great majority announce that the spirit and 
conduct of the Administration in dealing 
with the Southern States and in reforming 
the civil service are not, in their judgment, 
properly Republican. As these are the only 
distinctive measures yet taken, the Maine 
Republicans indirectly say that they prefer 
the “force” policy and the spoils system. 
Their action tends to warn all who approve 
the conduct of the Administration upon 
these points that they are, in the opinion 
of Maine Republicans, out of place in the 
Republican ranks. Mr. BLAINE’s separa- 
tion thus seems to be complete from what 
seems to us to be the sound and better 
judgment of the country and of the party. 
We do not impugn motives, nor question 
the sincerity of differing convictions, nor 
deny that there may be a large following 
for the Senator from Maine. But among 
them will not be found that immense mul- 
titude of earnest and intelligent Republic- 
ans who desire a thorough reform of the 
spoils system, and of those who respond to 
the words of WHITTIER’s telegram to the 
old Free-Soilers on the very day of the Maine 


“Convention: “The Slave States are free. 


Let us draw them closer to us by generous 
confidence and kind offices.” The Quaker 
poet seems to us to be wiser than the Maine 
Senator. 








A DANGEROUS PLANK. 


As we have already said, there are many 
good things in the Ohio Republican plat- 
form, but its labor bureau plank has been 
condemned by almost the whole intelligent 
press of the country, and the speech of 
Senator MATTHEWS supporting it at the 
ratification meeting has received the same 
judgment. His proposition is, first, that 
Congress shall establish a national bureau 
of industry. This he defined in his speech 
as the Agricultural Bureau enlarged to em- 
brace “the industrial system of the United 
States,” and to be the medium by which 
“any laboring-man” can communicate his 
wishes to the government, and by which 
the government may “express to him the 
idea that that government does not regard 
him as an outlaw and an outcast,” and that 
it will exercise its whole constitutional 
power “to bring into harmony with the ne- 
cessities of his existence all the forces of 
society.” It is a good thing to diffuse in- 
formation, but it is a very bad thing to 
teach ignorant people that it is the business 
of government to furnish them the living 
that they can not earn for themselves. 
This speech makes the extraordinary as- 
sumption that the government is wholly 
separate from a certain class of citizens 
called laboring-men, of which, nevertheless, 
it will take especial care. It is either the 
merest culpable nonsense, or it is the dec- 
laration that the government of the United 
States should be a “ paternal” and class gov- 
ernment, and support some citizens at the 
expense of others. It is the wisdom and 
the statesmanship of Mr. Justus SCHWAB. 

Mr. MaTTHEWSs'’s proposition is, secondly, 
that Congress shall enforce “such reason- 
able regulations as will tend to......secure 
fair returns for capital invested and fair 
wages to employés, preventing mismanage- 
ment,” etc., “upon all national highways 
of trade.” It is incredible that this decla- 
ration should have been gravely adopted by 
an assembly of intelligent American citizens, 
of which General GARFIELD was the presid- 
ing officer. Does the constitutional power 
to regulate commerce between the States 
authorize Congress to legislate to secure fair 
dividends and fair wages for Tom, Dick, and 
Harry? What is the immediate logical and 
necessary meaning of all this but that when 
a man is out of work Congress is to secure 
him fair wages upon a railroad? What else 
could this declaration, made at this time, be 
supposed to mean, and what possible mean- 
ing could be more false and mischievous? 
In other employments than those upon rail- 
roads, apparently, fair wages are not to be 
secured by the government, and unemployed 
laborers may starve. More confusing, de- 
moralizing, un-American propositions than 
these were certainly never made in this 
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country. They involve a total misconcep- 
tion of the function of government and of 
the conditions of a republic. They logical- 
ly end in “ national workshops” and Com- 
munism. 

It would be a fatal mistake for any voter 
in Ohio to suppose that these are Republic- 
an doctrines, or that they foreshow a Re- 
publican policy. If they are the faith of 
Ohio Republicanism, it is a party by itself. 
As yet, however, such doctrines are not held 
by any number of persons large enough to 
be called a political party. When they are 
so, as the Nation well says, the sole ques- 
tion of our politics will be how to save prop- 
erty from spoliation ; and when that be- 
comes the question, property ceases to be 
acquired, and the community lapses into 
barbarism. The times that are now trying 
the laborers upon railroads are also trying 
investors in railroads, and by pinching them 
are necessarily leading to changes in that 
wild policy of management which is com- 
mon destruction. But in a sound system 
of society this is the way that prevention 
comes. It comes in accordance with nat- 
ural laws of trade and industrial activity, 
not by arbitrary special and superficial 
efforts. If Congress and “government” 
should undertake to guarantee fair returns 
upon all capital invested, and fair wages to 
all laborers in the country, would prosper- 
ity and progress be assured? If Congress 
should fix prices for all commodities, would 
it be a national benefit? The Ohio propo- 
sition is to make the government do all that 
which experience and reason show should 
be left to the individual, and to destroy 
that personal independence and self-reli- 
ance which are the glory of free institu- 
tions. Any indication of an echo in any 
other State to this extraordinary suggestion 
would be a national misfortune. 


748 AND ’77. 

Tue meeting of the old Free-Soilers in 
Massachusetts on the anniversary of the 
Buffalo Convention of 1848 was as suggest- 
ive as that of the Maine Convention on the 
same day. ‘There were a great many noted 
and eminent citizens at the meeting, all of 
whom were politically united thirty years 
ago, and who are severed now. The presi- 
dent of the day was CHARLES FRANCIS Ab- 
Ams, and among the guests were Judge 
Hoar and his brother, Senator Hoar, and 
Francis W. Brrp, with many others. But 
we do not understand the absence of R. H. 
Dana, Jun., if he be in the country. He 
was one of the most earnest, eloquent, and 
conspicuous of the Buffalo men of 48. The 
day was a feast of reminiscence, and the 
tact of all present prevented any jar upon 
the harmony of feeling and expression. The 
speech of Mr. ADAMS was a very interesting 
chapter of political history, and he read a 
letter of VAN BUREN’s, hitherto unpublish- 
ed, which, Mr. ADAMs thinks, showed him to 
be at that time the most courageous man of 
high position in either the Whig or Demo- 
cratic party who was willing to bear the 
Free-Soil standard. Mr. Apams told the sto- 
ry of the consultation from which the “ con- 
science-Whig” movement and the subse- 
quent organization of the Republican party 
sprang. Mr. ADAMS himself, Dr. PALFREY, 
CHARLES SUMNER, HENRY WILSON, and STE- 
PHEN C. PHILLIPS met in a room in the Mas- 
sachusetts State-House, and decided to buy 
a newspaper in Boston which was then for 
sale, and “ fight the battle of freedom in the 
Whig party.” But the Whig nomination 
of General TAYLOR, a slave-holder and the 
chief agent in what they deemed a wicked 
war for slavery, compelled the conscience 
Whigs to venture upon a third nomination. 
It lay between Judge M‘LEAN, a Whig, and 
MARTIN VAN BUREN, a Democrat. Mr. ApD- 
AMS inclined to M‘LEAN, but foreseeing a 
possible difficulty, he wrote privately to Mr. 
Van Buren, and it is VAN BuREN’s confi- 
dential reply that he read. At Buffalo it 
appeared that Judge M‘LEAN was afraid, 
and Mr. Van ‘BurEN was therefore nomi- 
nated, with Mr. ApaMs for the Vice-Presi- 
deney, and they received more than 291,000 
votes, 

It was this union of old Whigs and Demo- 
crats for a third candidate that opened the 
way for a new party organization, which 
ended in the Republican ; and it was certain- 
ly a singular coincidence that this graphic 
account of fatal party differences should 
have been given at the very time that the 
Maine Republicans were earnestly debating 
a grave difference of opinion. The “con- 
science Whigs” parted from their old party 
connections in Massachusetts because they 
saw that the Whig “machine” was deter- 
mined to disregard their convictions, and 
they could no longer hope to secure their 
objects by that organization. “Content,” 
Says Mr. Apams, of the old Whig chiefs, 
“with the position they had gained by their 
publie services, they were not disposed to 
shake it by countenancing startling prob- 
lems.” In Fanueil Hall Mr. SUMNER appeal- 


ed to Mr. WEBSTER to lead the Whigs in an 
antislavery policy. But Mr. WessTER cold- 
ly replied that the subject did not seem to 
him so important as it did to Mr. SUMNER. 
There comes a time in the progress of 
parties when the leaders are satisfied, and 
contemn all suggestion of new movements 
as visionary and foolish. The Republican 
party reached that point in the last year 
of the late Administration. Fortunately, 
events have given the party a chance which 
the old Whigs never had. If, however, the 
policy that was shadowed forth by Mr. 
BLAINE should receive the approval of oth- 
er Republican leaders and dominate the 
party, the political year 1848 will be stud- 
ied still more intently. It would be mel- 
ancholy to see the political heirs of the Free- 
Soil principle and enthusiasm forced to sup- 
port the Republican party as the lesser of 
two evils, instead of ardently and proudly 
sustaining it as the means of securing the 
results which the changed condition of the 
country and the existing situation demand. 








THE ATTACK UPON SECRETARY 
SCHURZ. 


AN effort has been made to cast obloquy 
upon Secretary ScHURz because he has some- 
times been paid for campaign speeches. If 
he had been paid and had denied it there 
would be some reason for blaming him, or if 
he had driven hard bargains he might be ac- 
cused of avarice. But nothing of the kind 
appears. Mr. SCHURZ was a poor man with 
an ability for public speaking which was so 
greatly prized that he was invited to leave 
his occupations and stump different States, 
sometimes for many days, or even weeks. 
Of course he could not do it for nothing, 
and he said to the committees that if they 
wanted him enough to pay him he would 
come, but otherwise he could not afford it. 
The committees decided that the service 
was worth the sum charged, and it was 
paid. Mr. Schurz says, and with undoubt- 
ed truth, that he has given as much time 
and labor to campaign work as any man in 
the country, if not more, and that he has 
done a great deal of such work in the last 
twenty years for nothing. It certainly is 
not unreasonable that an able advocate 
whose services are very useful, and who 
can not afford to give his services in con- 
tinuous travel and speaking, should be paid 
for his work. And it is not unusual to offer 
any speaker payment when he is sought for 
a campaign in another State. We knew a 
Senator of the United States twenty years 
ago who was a poor man with a large fam- 
ily, and who asked and received payment 
for such services. 

This charge is offensively made against 
Secretary SCHURZ to discredit*his interest 
and efforts as a reformer of the spoils system 
of the public service, and it is made by de- 
fenders and agents of that venal system. 
This is not surprising. A system so misera- 
ble naturally destroys faith in high motives 
of public conduct, and those who defend it 
most lustily are those who have the utmost 
contempt for patriotism and political hon- 
esty. The attack upon Secretary SCHURZ 
was promptly and conclusively met by him. 
He did not deny that he had been sometimes 
legitimately paid for campaign services. No 
honorable man in the country will regard 
him less favorably for it, or doubt that the 
services were well worth very much more 
than all the money ever paid for them. It 
would be well if all public men who have 
received money for services of various kinds 
were as clean in the business as Mr. SCHURZ. 


JACKSONISM. 


WE sometimes see it asserted that the 
removal of conspicuous civil agents of the 
government because they do not hold the 
views of the Administration as to the prin- 
ciple of appointment is, after all, mere Jack- 
sonism. The very reproach of JACKSON, it 
is seid, is that he removed for a difference 
of opinion; how, then, can President HaYEs 
correct the abuse of Jacksonism by doing 
precisely the same thing? This is a specious 
but exceedingly shallow quibble. President 
JACKSON removed good officers because they 
would not use the patronage of their posi- 
tions for political and personal ends. Pres- 
ident HaYEs, upon the supposition, would 
remove them because they would use their 
patronage for such ends. That is not pre- 
cisely the same thing; it is precisely a dif- 
ferent thing. President Jackson said, in 
effect, “You are a good officer, but I want 
this office administered for my benefit and 
that of my political friends, and as you do 
not consent, I remove you.” President 
Hayes says, “You are a good officer, but I 
do not want this office administered for 
party or personal ends, my own or any oth- 
er, and as you think it should be so used, I 
remove you.” The cases are absolutely dif- 
ferent. 

The President is persuaded, with a great 








multitude of the most intelligent citizens in 
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the country, that the partisan and political 
abuse of the civil service is an enormous 
evil. He finds conspicuous subordinate 
places of large patronage, like the Collec- 
torships of New York and Boston, filled with 
ofticers who honestly approve and maintain 
the abuse. The law gives those officers the 
appointment of their subordinates. It is 
through that power that the abuse is sup- 
ported and perpetuated. The radical cor- 
rection of the abuse lies, therefore, in pre- 
venting the misuse of that power. The 
only security that the President can have 
of the sincere and efficient co-operation of 
the chief officer is his hearty agreement and 
desire that the old mischief should be rem- 
edied. The President may, therefore, most 
properly remove a good officer who supports 
the abuse, and replace him with a good of- 
ficer who will correct it. Undoubtedly the 
removal would be due to a difference of 
opinion. But it is a difference of opinion 
as to the discharge of one of the most im- 
portant duties of the office, that of appoint- 
ment; and it is, therefore, the kind of dif- 
ference that in every business legitimates 
removal. 

The President’s prohibition of the prosti- 
tution of patronage to the control of prima- 
ries and conventions is designed to reach 
the same result indirectly. He forbids the 
kind of action for which place has hith- 
erto been both motive and reward, and thus 
seeks to prevent the misuse of the power of 
minor appointment. Under existing laws 
and circumstances, and pending a matured 
system of determining such appointments, 
such an order is most timely and effective. 
Its operation has already shown that in the 
city of New York the power of “the Cus- 
tom-house” over all party action, including 
nominations for the highest State offices, 
United States Senators, and Presidential 
electors, was absolute. And it is to this 
kind of official party despotism in all parts 
of the country, necessarily degrading the 
standards of party action and intensifying 
the stupid ferocity of party spirit, that the 
misfortunes of the Republican party are so 
largely due. The difference between Jack- 
sonism and the policy of President Hayrs 
is that the first sought to make the vast 
system of the civil service a JACKSON prop- 
aganda, while the second proposes to con- 
fine it to the faithful discharge of the public 
business. 


PERSONAL. 


Tne Right Hon. W. E. Forster, one of the 
leading Liberal members of Parliament, visited 
when in this country the grave of his father in 
East Tennessee, and as a memorial of that visit 
made a liberal benefaction to the Quaker school 
at Friendsville, which is designed to enable young 
men and women of small means to secure the 
thorough education which would otherwise be 
denied to them. 

—Secretary ScHURZ was last season paid at 
the rate of $1200 a week for lectures by a Boston 
lecture bureau, and a handsome profit resulted 
to the bureau at that. 

—The farm of Tom Parne at New Rochelle, 
New York, given to him by the State of New 
York in consideration of the great service done 
to the public by his writings on public questions, 
was advertised to be sold recently under a mort- 
gage foreclosure. COBBETT came over here in 
1819, exhumed the remains of Paine, took them 
with him to England, where they were passed 
from one hand to another until it is not known 
at present where his osseous parts do rest. 
Apropos of CopsetT and Pane, the following 
verse, written by Lord Byron in 1820, soon aft- 
er the bones had reached England, have a fresh 
interest: 

“In digging up your bones, Tom Parne, 
Witt Consett has done well; 
You visit him on earth again, 
He'll visit you in hell.” 


—Among the gentlemen of this city who are 
notable for having persistently refused all so- 
licitation to be put before the public at great 
— meetings or = cs gyap x purport- 
ng to be for the public good, is Mr. James Len- 
ox, who has already, in his own quiet way and 
without the aid of committees or associations or 
any sort of extraneous aid, founded and endowed 
a library and a hospital that are not only spacious 
and indestructible, but perfect in every appliance 
that science, utility, and adaptability could sug- 
gest. Although the inheritor of large wealth, and 
ossessing the most cultivated and refined tastes, 

r. Lenox’s way of life has been remarkable for 
its simplicity. Beyond the very moderate ex- 
penses of his household, his entire income, it is 
understood, has been devoted to religious and 
philanthropic objects, and his most appropriate 
mémorial will be found in the noble institutions 
to which we have referred. 

—Commodore Swirt, who died a few days 
since at Geneva, New York, when asked hy a 
friend how he felt, replied, ‘*‘ My log is ready; I 
have only to hand it in.” 

—The Rev. Parties Brooks, Boston’s most 
eloquent Episcopal preacher, says that a back- 
woodsman, on hearing Bishop Mgap preach a 
sermon in a frontier church without a manu- 
script, said, ‘‘ He is the first of them fine fellers 
that I have ever seen who could shoot without 
a rest.”” 

—Mr. Lewis Brooks, of Rochester, New York, 
who died a few days ago, was one of those wealthy 
bachelor gentlemen, like GIRARD and Pgzasopy, 
who are averse to the turbulence and turbidness 
of political life, but devoted the latter years of 
their lives to administering upon their own es- 
tates and making benefactions to institutions 
promotive of education. He had, in an anony- 
mous way, given $120,000 to the University of 








Virginia, $10,000 to the Rochester City Hospital, 


$10,000 to the St. Mary’s Hospital, and $5000 each 
to the Rochester Industrial School and Female 
Charitable Society. In his quiet, unostentatious 
way he spent his closing years in finding out de- 
serving objects of benevolence and giving to 
them liberal donations. 

—Sir JAMSETJEE JEEJEEBHOY, who died a 
short time since at Bombay, was one of the most 

ublic-spirited and philanthropic men in India. 

is father, who bore the same name, was the 
first native of India to receive an English title. 
Like his son, he was famous for his benevolence, 
expending in the endowment of charitable insti- 
tutions the sum of $1,250,000, 

—It is not the Englishman, Scotchman, nor 
Irishman who has walked off with the honors 
of oratory at the great Pan-Presbyterian Council 
at Edinburgh, but the American and the Frencb- 
man. Out of the 300 men who composed that 
remarkable body, the one who quickest com- 
manded attention is said to be Dr. Sruart Ros- 
INSON, Of Louisville, Kentucky. Whenever he 
rose to speak, you could hear a pin fall; then 
presently there was such an ebullition of ap- 
_~ or such a roar of laughter that vou could 
hardly hear what the speaker said. Dr. Hau, 
Dr. ADAms, and Dr. Paxton, of New York, had 
their admirers, who pronounted them the most 
eloquent men living. But the professors and 
teachers, whether Scotch or American, were 
rather inclined to admire the passionate elo- 
quence of the French, and the finest impression 
was made by Dr. Goner, of Neuchatel, long 
known for his commentaries on 8t. Luke and 
8t. John. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 





Tur Maine Democratic State Convention met at 
Portland, August 14, and nominated Joseph F. Will- 
jams, of yo for Governor. The New Jersey In- 
dependent reenback Convention met the same day 
at Trenton, and nominated General Thomas D. Hox- 
sey, of Paterson, for Governor. 

Early on the morning of August 12 an armed band 
of fifteen or twenty men crossed from the Mexican 
ride into Rio Grande City, attacked the jail, and re- 
leased two notorious criminals, marderers and horse- 
thieves, wounding the county attorney and three jail- 
ers severely. The United States troops pursued them 
to the frontier, but failed to catch them. Demands 
were then made — the Mexican authorities for the 
return of the outlaws. Mexican troops are concen- 
trating at Camargo, opposite Ringgold Barracke. 

The coroner's jury in the Oceanport railroad disaster 
case rendered a verdict censuring the bridgeman for 

iving the —— signal without first seeing that the 

raw was securely fastened. 


=== 


FOREIGN NEWS. 





Tur Eastern War: The Turkish right wing in Ar- 
menia assumed the offensive, August 5, along the whole 
line from Tschiagyi Pass to Karavansarai Pass. A 
number of Bashi-Bazouks and Kurds, supported by 
six infantry battalions, coming from Yara and Kund 
schacpa, drove in the Russian outposts, and there was 
skirmishing along the cone lines the whole day. 
After occupying Alikotechak, the Turks endeavored to 
take Khalfalut, but were repulsed.—Mukhtar Pasha 
telegraphs, under date of August 8, as follows: “'T'wo 
Russian columns have attacked our position at Ka- 
duklar, a third column has marched on Ani (twenty- 
five miles east of Kars), and our left wing has also 
been attacked between Sotian and Guenliviren. The 
Russians, although re-enforced, were twice repulsed, 
and compelled to retire to their camp.”—Suleiman 
Pasha, on August 12, announced that Rassam Pasha 
has retaken Kartova and disarmed the Bulgarians, 
who lost 500 killed.—It is reported that on duly 81, 
the day of the Russian evacuation of Eski Saghra, the 
Turks ordered that all Christians, men, women, and 
children, should be shot as they left their houses, 
Those who remained within were burned alive. The 
order was given to burn down and destroy every par- 
ticle of Christian property in the place. Many leading 
Turkish merchants took part in the affair.-—The Lon- 
don Standard’s correspondent at Constantinople re- 

rts that an alliance between Roumania and Servia 
ee been concluded. The Roumanians and Servians 
celebrated the alliance by mutually.saluting each oth- 
er’s flags at Gladova on the frontier. It is expected 
that the Russians and Roumanians will almost imme- 
diately enter Servia and be joined by the Servians, who 
are constructing strong works upon the Timok and at 
Alexinatz.—The London Times correspondentat Vienna 
summarizes the situation, August 15, as follows: “In 
the Balkans fragments of General Gourkho’s corps are 
intrenching themselves in theShipka Pasa, The Eighth 
Corps, appointed to support them, is echeloned be- 
tween Selvi Brenova and Tirnova. A division of the 
Eleventh Corps ——— Koyarawitz. Against these 
troops, which form the bulk of the Russian forces in 
Western Bulgaria, a Turkish army corps is slowly but 
steadily advancing from Shumla, via Osman-Bazar. 
Suleiman Pasha, too, with a — of his army, is 
advancing in the direction of Elena. Lastly, some of 
Osman’s men are marching from Lovatz on Gabrova. 
The Russian re-enforcements are more than counter- 
balanced by the troops which the Turks are receiving 
from Asia.”—The Russians acknowledge the loss of 
14,459 men killed and wounded, up to August %— 
The Prince of Montenegro has abandoned the siege of 
Nicsics to march against the Turkish troops who are 
endeavoring to enter Montenegro.—The Russians are 
said to have evacuated Elena and Belbrova and nearly 
all the country up to Tirnova. Snieiman Pasha’s ad- 
vance guard is close to Gabrova.—The siege of Rus- 
tchuk is virtually raised. 

The British steamer Eten was wrecked off the coast 
of Chili, July 15, and 123 lives were lost. 

The famine in Southern India is increasing in sever- 
ity, and is likely to continue for six months to come. 
In Madras 1,500,000 people are being fed by the guv- 
ernment, and over 500,000 have died. 

The British Parliament was prorogned August 14, 
In the course of her Speech, referring to the Eastern 
war, the Queen said: “The exertions which, since 
the commencement of the disturbances in Eastern 
Europe, I have not ceased to e for the mainte- 
nance of general peace, unfortunately have not been 
successfal, On the outbreak of the war between Rus- 
sia and the Ottoman Empire, I declared intention 
of preserving an attitude of neutrality as long as the 
interests of the country remain unafiec The extent 
and nature of those interests were further defined in 
a communication which I caused to be addressed to 
the government of Russia, and which elicited a reply 
indicating friendly dispositions on the part of that 
state. I shall not fail to use my best efforts, when 
a suitable opportunity occurs, for the restoration of 
a on terms compatible with the honor of the bel- 
igerents and with the general safety and welfare of 
other nations. If in the course of the contest the 
rights of my empire should be assailed or endangered, 
I should confidently rely on your heip to vindicate and 
maintain them.” 

The new convention concinded between Great Brit- 
ain and Feypt for the suppression of the slave-trade 
is publish It is very stringent, and entirely pro- 
hibits the export or import of negro slaves. Egyptian 
slave-traders will be tried by court-martial as assassins. 
Foreigners will be handed over to their own tribunals. 
British cruisers are authorized to capture slavers hoist- 
ing the Egyptian flag. ‘The Khedive engages to abol- 
ish all private traffic in slaves in Egypt within seven 
years, and within twelve years in the Soudan and 





frontier provinces. 
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CHIEF JOSEPH 
Ovr portrait of the redoubtable Indian warrior 
who, at the head of the disaffected portion of the 
Nez Percés tribe, is now waging war against the 
United States forces in the far West, shows him to 
be a man of intelligence and strength of character. 


He is certainly a shrewd and active fighter, and 
his influence over the Indians is very great. The 
Nez Pereés nation numbers, all told, between four 


nd five thousand, including women and children. 
Of this number some 2500 are, by the acts of 
their chiefs and head men, parties to the treaty 
made in by which they agreed to relin- 
sh their proprietary rights to their lands, ex- 
t a large reservation, which then included the 


[S55 


( 4 
pees 
cel ‘ 
pt 


extensive mi r regions in Idaho known as Oro 





Florence, the Wallowa Valley, 


Fino, Elk City, 

° and other camps on the Salmon River. Subse- 
quently, when the miners from California, Ore- 
gon, and other mining countries began to flock 


into these mines by the hundreds and thousands in 


search of the precious metals, it was thought ad- 


> visable to make another treaty with these Indians, 
¥ so as to curtail the boundaries of their reservation, 

and leave the miners and others to pursue their 
. mining avocations in peace and quietness. Ac- 


cordingly an appropriation of $30,000 was made 
f by Congress, and in May, 1863, the Commission- 
ers, consisting of Captain Hace, Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs for Washington Territory, Messrs. 
Howe and Hvrcuins, were sent to the Lapwai, 
some twelve miles above the town of Lewiston, to 
make said treaty 
A portion of the tribe, however, under Chief 
Joseru, father of the present chief, would have 
nothing to do with this bargain, and are known 
as the non-treaty Indians. But they have always 
remained peace ful and quiet, and were incited to 
hostilities only in defense of their lands against 
the éneroachments of the whites. JosepH and 
his band were in quiet possession of the Wallowa 


Valley, which runs down to the Snake River, be- 
low the Salmon and nearly opposite to Grand 
1,in Oregon. The Snakes occupied it by 


Roun 

perior force till driven out by General Crook ; 
then the Josepu band took possession of it, it being 
part of the lands claimed and formerly and for 
fifty vears owned by the Nez Perceés. It is said 
that these Indians had assurances from the War 
Department that they should not be molested, 
and great was their indignation when General 
Howarp ordered them to leave within thirty days 
go on the Lapwai reservation and join the 
treaty faction, which they ostensibly did. They 
left, but, in fact, left to inform all the non-treaty 





tribes, with their allies, to make war to the bitter 
end to regain what of rights they believe to be 
their own. And it must be allowed that they 


have creat deal of right on their side. 

respondent of the New York Herald pre- 
long and bloody war with the Nez Percés 
Indians and their allies. He believes that 5000 
men will be required to subdue them, They can 
bring into the field 1200 warriors, brave and well 
armed, and capable of holding their own against 
a vastly superior force of troops. Their mode of 
fighting, their knowledge of the country, the ease 
and celerity with which they shift their quarters 
and attack or retreat, give them a great advan- 
t the 


dict 


tage over soldiers. 
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JOSEPH, THE NEZ PERCES WARRIOR.—{From a Sketou py an Army Orrrcer.] 


THE OCCUPATION OF TIRNOVA. 


Trrnova, the ancient capital of the Bulgarian 
Czars, was occupied by an advanced post of the 
Russians on the 7th of July, but it was not until 
the 12th that the main body of the army under 
the Grand Duke NicuoLtas made its triumphal 
entry into the town. The place ranked formerly 


| among the chief towns of Bulgaria, but at the 


present time owes its importance mainly to its 
strategical position. The population amounts to 
about 15,000, and the town contains numerous 





mosques, churches, and synagogues, which repre- 
sent the various faiths and nationalities of the 
inhabitants. The fortifications of Tirnova are re- 
doubtable, the town being surrounded by hills, 
upon which strong earth-works have been con- 
structed. The citadel is a grand old castle, for- 
merly the residence of the rulers of Bulgaria. 
Tirnova is situated upon the Jantra, thirty-five 
miles to the southeast of Sistova. This river rises 
in the Balkans, and after flowing northward for 
seventy-five miles, pours its waters into the Dan- 
ube. Tirnova became one of the objective points 
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of the Russians from the fact that there is a good 
road leading from it to the Kazan Pass. This 
gorge in the Balkans is about forty-five miles to 
the southeast of the town. The Shipka Pass is 
also within six days’ march of Tirnova, and this 
is said to be the most practicable of all the Bal. 
kan roads. The two roads leading southward 
from Sistova and Rustchuk, on the Danube, meet 
at Senoivze, a village some ten miles north of 
Tirnova. 

The activity which the Russians have shown 
in pushing their way into the interior of Bul- 
garia was fully exemplified by the march to Tir- 
nova. Scarcely had the army established itself 
at Sistova, where the great crossing took place. 
than detachments were started toward the south. 
Between this point and Senoivze there were one 
or two slight encounters with the Turks, but they 
were of too insignificant a character to check the 
Russian advance. At Senoivze, where the two 
roads join, there was a more serious engagement. 
The invading forces were met by a retreating de- 
tachment of Turks. Victory clung to the Rus- 
sian flag, however, and the unfortunate Turks 
were soon routed and fleeing in the direction of 
Biela, on the road to Rustchuk. 

At Senoivze the Russians halted until strong 
re-enforcements came up, when a party was sent 
in pursuit of the Turks retreating northward. 
This first detachment was constantly re-enforced 
as troops arrived from Sistova. Meanwhile the 
advance upon Tirnova continued. Another stand 
was made by the Turks at Nicopi, a town situ- 
ated at the point where the Russita River joins 
the Jantra, a few miles above Tirnova. Having 
been dispersed and driven through the town, the 
retreating forces endeavored to destroy the bridge 
behind them, but had not time to do so before the 
Russians were upon them. 

From this point the rush to Tirnova was precip- 
itate. Elated with the easy manner in which the 
advanée had been made, the foremost regiments 
pushed on and captured the city. After the fly- 
ing column came several battalions, and the town 
was at once invested. The Turks had fled before 
the Russians entered the town, and the reception 
accorded the conquerors by the Bulgarian in- 
habitants was most enthusiastic. We cull the 
following extract from the correspondence of a 
contemporary; “‘ When the Grand Duke entered 
Tirnova the people wept, prayed, and hung upon 
the necks of their deliverers, who were almost 
smothered in flowers. One saw rough cuirassiers 
of the guard and dirty dragoons grinning with 
delight as they carried armfuls of flowers as much 
as they could possibly manage, and had their 
hands seized and kissed by pretty, delicate girls. 
Every thing that was done came directly from 
the heart.” The correspondent of the London 
Times, who describes the scene, lodged in the 
house of a watch-maker who spoke French, and 
was evidently intelligent. He had a daughter, 
young, pretty, and modest, and he had been in 
terror day and night lest Marirza, the apple of 
his eye, should be taken away from him by Mr. 
CaRLYLE’s unspeakable Turk. The good man and 
his wife were childishly happy after the Russian 
occupation. The watch-maker even went so far 
as to declare that if the Turks recaptured the 
town, he would not wait for their cruelties, but 
would end his existence. 
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THE SMALLBREED FAMILY AT 
THE SEA-SIDE. 
MR. SMALLBREED, EXULTANT. 


{See Illustration ou Page 634.] 
Gouty! ain't dis jess delishes ? 
"Tain't no wonder dat de fishes 
Crimp der noses at de fokes on lan’ an’ live amongst 
de sea eo 
War it’s coolsome an’ rewivin’, 
Wid de bathin’ an’ de divin’, 
An’ de water tarned on all de time couwenient an’ 
free 
An’ de han'some foam a&-dashin’, 
Jess as dough dar’d bin a washin’, 
An’ de soep-suds had been frowed out door to spangle 
in de sun! 
An’ de boats wid bands a-playin’, 
An’ de people all hurrayin’, 
An’ every body fuli of clams an’ lemonade an’ fun! 
Roxabella, I declar’, chile, 
If dat way you pull my har, chile, 
Ij] mostly have to let you drop, my onliest cherubim ; 
Dar, don’t cry, my lubly lily; 
Lock at brudder Abe an’ Billy: 
Who'd ever thank dem city boys so beautiful could 


swim! 
“Wot’s dat?” A eel-fish, honey; 
An’ dar goes a porpuss, sonny, 
De lucid water fallin’ from its gole an’ silber fins, 
Hi! ole woman, here’s a donble- 
Header comin’, like ‘twas trouble— 
Turn your back an’ look war brightness shines at 
me an’ at de twins! 


An’ wen dis yere picnic’s ober 


We'll feel like fields of clober, 
An’ we'll have a water-million, an’ carry home some 
shells ; 
An’ we'll tell dem sassy niggers 
Dat tinks dey cuts such figgers, 


‘Cause dey own a shanty in de swamp, dat we am 
sea-side swells! 


LANCELOT AND GUINEVERE. 

Tue engraving on our first page, representing 
the last interview between Lancelot and Guine- 
vere, is from one of a series of photographic il- 
lustrations to TeNNyson’s works made from living 
models by Mrs. Jutta M. Cameron, of London, 
England. 

After photography had passed through the ex- 
perimental stage, and its sanguine votaries had 
succeeded in bringing it to the earnest attention 
of the public, and the first blush of enthusiasm 
over its accomplishment had subsided, more crit- 
ical examination of its work began to be made, 
and a more careful examination into the whys 
and wherefores of its excellence; and any one 
making a fair examination of photographs, say 
in his own family collection, could not but ac- 
knowledge there was a something about them 
which was unsatisfactory and unreal. 

The real fact of the case was, at least to a 
certain extent, that for various optical reasons 
the lenses used by photographers falsify to a 
more or less degree, throwing the subject at 
times out of drawing, and again causing more or 
less distortion. Moreover, the excessive sharp- 
ness which one obtains by means of the lenses 
causes the hardness so apparent in most photo- 
graphs otherwise excellent. 

Various experiments were made to overcome 
this; but without much success, If softness were 
aimed at, the result was too much softness, and 
the images appeared “feathery,” or “ woolly,” 


to use a photographic term. A happy medium 
could not be found. At the Exhibition of the 
London Photographie Society, held in the autumn 
of 1870, were shown some very beautiful photo- 
graphs, which were exhibited by Mrs. Cameron, 
This lady had made previous exhibitions of her 


work, but the technical qualities of her manipu- 
lation were so startlingly slovenly, in the way of 
dirty plates and torn films and blurred images 
and insufficient definition, that very few took a 
second look at them. Photographers particular- 
iy turned up their noses at them, and held them 


up as examples of the very worst photographs 
possible; and yet withal there was a mysterious 
quality about them which one could scarcely ex- 


plain without analyzing them carefully. There 
was an amount of art feeling so suggestive that 
it claimed attention and admiration in spite of 
the faults which were apparent, and this very 
suggestiveness tempted many art critics to go into 
raptures over her work as something beyond the 
range of ordinary photographic achievement. 
While said critics were enthusiastic in their 
praise, the photographic artist, so far as he was 
educated in art principles at that time, felt the 
more bound to protest against the technical 
short-comings of Mrs, Cameron’s work, for the 
simple reason that, if her results were to be rec- 
ognized as something worth imitating, it would 
be very easy to reproduce the faults without 


catching any of the redeeming features. 
The press criticised Mrs. CAMERON very severe- 
ly, and yet, she persisted in her work on the prin- 


ciples which she had established for herself; and 
exhibiting, as she has each year since, it has 
brought an influence to bear upon photography 
generally which has been a most useful one. 

The real secret of her method is in defeating 
the obtrusiveness of photographic detail, by put- 
ting her subjects out of focus. This gives them 
a massive breadth not unlike the gloom and ob- 
scurity of some old pictures, 

She has been fortunate in securing fine mod- 
els; and with these she has followed the subjects 
of the old masters in her composition and in her 
method of lighting, until she has given us some 
results that are more pleasing and harmonious 
than photography usually is, and has helped ma- 
terially to establish for photography its coveted 
claim of being a fine art. 

Some works of Mrs. Cameron were exhibited 
at the International Exhibition in Philadelphia, 
which are the best from her studio we have ever 
seen, and we trust that American photographers 
derived the full benefit of a careful examination 
of them. 


There is something in the nature of photo- 
graphic manipulation which prevents all the 
good qualities of art from being embodied in one 
and the same picture. Not only for the reason 
stated above, but in the technical manipulations 
of the plate, one must, in order to secure the 
softness obtained by Mrs, Cameron, neglect other 
qualities. Mrs. CAMERON seems to work upon the 
theory that technical excellence is not to be con- 
sidered when artistic results stand in the way; 
and while but few even approach her in their re- 
sults in this special direction, a majority of pho- 
tographers excel her in the other, so that with 
the purchaser it becomes a mere matter of choice 
as to which he will have—artistic excellence, or, 
so to speak, photographic excellence, in the shape 
of detail and sharpness and roundness and tone. 

As it is impossible for the optician to produce 
a lens that will secure depth and correctness of 
figure in connection with rapidity, so is it impos- 
sible by the means now in the possession of pho- 
tographers to produce all of the good qualities in 
a picture which we are taught by our art instruc- 
tion to look for; but so impressed are we with 
the singular charm of Mrs, Cameron’s work, that 
we have chosen one of her subjects for illustra- 
tion in our current number. 


CARITA. 
By MRS. OLIPHANT, 


Avrnor or “ Tue Curontoies or Cartinerorp,” “ IN- 
noognT,” ‘Squire Arpen,” “Tue PerretuaL 
Curate,” “ OmBra,” ETO., ETO, 








CHAPTER XLV. 
CONCLUSION. 


Ir is not necessary to go into details, and tell 
how Mrs. Meredith forgave her son and received 
her new daughter. In any case, I don’t believe 
she would have been capable of “ hurting Agnes’s 
feelings” by a cold reception; but as it was, she 
was as tender to her as if she had been her own 
daughter, and Oswald was the stranger husband 
who had to be forgiven. <A great deal of this 
was that superlative politeness which was part of 
her nature, and part of it was the result of Ed- 
ward’s communication. The cloud which had 
spoiled every thing was definitely lifted from her 
life, and to be good to the trembling, timid bride, 
which was the first kind action within her reach, 
was Mrs. Meredith’s way of thanksgiving for her 
happiness. It must be allowed it is not a bad 
way, as good as giving public thanks in church, 
or perhaps better, though that is good too. 
When Agnes began a faltering confession of 
wrong -doing, Mrs. Meredith kissed her and 
stopped her. 

“My dear, we will think nothing more of 
that,” she said; “we might have wished it other- 
wise; but no one is beyond the reach of acci- 
dent, and this will end most happily, please God, 
for all of us.” 

The result of the interview was that Agnes 
fell in love with her mother-in-law—not a very 
usual thing, if one puts one’s faith im books, yet 
not unparalleled. They understood each other, 
or rather the elder woman understood the youn- 
ger, and with her warm natural charity was able 
to comprehend and excuse every thing. She 
looked with a little wonder and amusement at 
the awe with which Agnes still regarded her 
bridegroom. That there should be some one in 
the world who did not simply make allowance 
for Oswald, and love him in spite of his faults, 
but to whom his faults were as yet invisible, and 
himself worthy of deepest respect and admira- 
tion, was a thing which was very amusing to his 
mother. She could scarcely keep from. smiling 
when she saw the serious looks of veneration 
which his wife gave him. “Hush, hush,” she 
said, when Edward, grown saucy, ventured to 
smile at his brother, and when she even herself 
felt tempted to say, “ How like Oswald!” Oswald 
was like every thing that was fine and noble and 
generous to his bride. 

“And if he did not think of himself quite so 
much, how good my poor boy is!” the mother 
said, with tears in her eyes; and in future, per- 
haps, he would not think so much of himself. 

Anyhow, on the other side every body was 
quite satisfied. Oswald, never ungenerous, made 
settlements upon his wife after they were mar- 
ried which filled the Burchell family with ad- 
miration. And they got a pretty little house, 
and made a kind of religion of furnishing it ; and 
for every pretty thing they got, Agnes, compunc- 
tious, hurried down to the House, and devised 
something for the orphans. Sister Mary Jane 
grew used to these visits, and, being a wise wom- 
an, restrained undue liberalities. She gave a 
great deal of good advice to the young wife. “If 
you take on another child for every bit of china,” 
she said, “there will soon be no room for the 
girls, and no money left in the purse.” 

“Oh, how can I let money be spent for noth- 
ing, when I know how much need there is in the 
world!” cried Agnes. It was difficult to answer 
such arguments. As for Oswald, he never at- 
tempted to answer them. He gave her to un- 
derstand that she was a mixture of a goose and 
an angel, 

“Both have wings, you know,” he said, going 
away light-hearted to his pleasures, and under- 
standing about as much of the more serious feel- 
ings in her mind as her baby did when she had 
one, which fortunately was in good time. He 
made the best of husbands, ever eager that she 
should spend more money on her dress-maker, 
entertain more, have all manner of pleasures. 
Louisa Burchell, who was the next sister, thought 
the little house in Mayfair was like heaven; and 
Mrs, Burchell kept a list of the important 
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out the incomes of the rich ones, and the works 
of those who wrote or painted (though these last 
figured much less largely in her mind). And Ag- 
nes was happy. To have a husband you love, 
and in due time a pretty baby, and a delightful 
little house in Mayfair, and a pair of ponies, and 
more dresses and bonnets than you wish for— 
could there be a happier lot? If a young woman 
in such beatific circumstances got confused some- 
times in her mind, and wondered whether it might 
not be better to walk about at the head of a pro- 
cession of school-girls in a black cloak and poke- 
bonnet, and to work in stuffy school-rooms, and 
to have no more recreation than could be got 
among the girls in S. Cecilia, what could that 
be but momentary aberration, or even a kind of 
temporary insanity? Is not a wife better than 
a Sister? Oswald had no kind of doubt on the 
subject when he saw his beautiful young wife at 
the head of his table, and reflected with inward 
complacency upon the aspect she bore when first 
he saw her, though at that time he had thought 
the poke-bonnet half divine. But Agnes was not 
so sure, had not such unhesitating convictions as 
her husband, and wondered. This, perhaps, was 
the penalty she paid for her escapade. Oswald’s 
light-heartedness was alien to her serious mood. 
He took his existence so easily! and she knew 
that life was not so easy a matter, and would 
take an occasional panic as the fair landscape 
glided past her, the beautiful days and years fly- 
ing away from her as fields and trees do on a 
journey, when you seem yourself to be stationary, 
and it is the country about that flies and travels 
on either side. 

If she had known him longer, if she had known 
him better, would it have made any difference ? 
In all probability not the slightest, and she did 
not ask herself that question ; for, after all, Os- 
wald was Oswald, and the only man in the whole 
world— ; 

As for the other personages mentioned in these 
pages, their affairs worked themselves out, as was 
to be expected, with no very extraordinary results. 

er Burchell recovered of his wound because 
he could not help it, not with any will of his; 
and went out to India in due time, where he did 
very well and made steady progress, but neither 
then nor now became very remarkable. He mar- 
ried too in the due course of events, when he 
could afford it—as most men do, except perhaps 
in the very heart and centre of society, a sect so 
small that it does not affect the world’s continu- 
ance, nor need necessarily affect our peace of 
mind who look on. He forgot Cara, and the chap- 
ter in his life which was dominated by her, far 
more completely than the romantic reader would 
believe possible, and was not at all sure after he 
had been some years married whether it was not 
he who had behaved badly to her; and, indeed, I 
think his wife had this impression, and never hav- 
ing seen this object of his early affections, was 
rather pleased to believe Cara a little flirt with 
whom her Roger had been involuntarily “ entan- 
gled,” but escaped in time. So stories are trav- 
estied and turned into myths with piquant change 
of circumstance all over the world. 

Mr. Maxwell had a more unlikely fate. Burst- 
ing out of No. 6 in the Square, in the trouble of 
his mind, after that unlucky interference which had 
come to less than nothing, but which must, he 
felt sure, cost him his friends, he went with mur- 
derous energy through all his round of patients, 
and took it out of them with unregulated zeal, 
making his hypochondriaes really ill by way of 
variety, twisting the joints and cramping the sin- 
ews of the unhappy people in his hands as cruel- 
ly as Prospero. This way of avenging himself 
upon mankind, however, did not prevent him from 
suffering tortures in his own person. Should he 
apologize? Should he appeal to Cara to intercede 
for him? Should he go humbly to the feet of the 
injured one, and ask to be kicked and forgiven ? 
He adopted another expedient more wonderful 
than any of these. Next day was the day of his 
weekly visit to the Hill. Lovelier lights and vis- 
ions than those that revealed themselves through 
the openings of the trees on that sweetest day of 
June could scarcely be. The sky was as soft as 
a child’s eyes—the air as its breath. The trees 
hung rich and close still in their early green, 
throwing their wealth of foliage all the more close- 
ly together to hide that the flowers were over, the 
May faded, the golden laburnum boughs all 
dropped to dust. Through the leafy arches came 
glimpses of the great plain a'l billowy with trees, 
shadowing far into the blue distance, and the 
great gray Castle with its royal flag. Underneath 
on the hedge-rows there was one flush of the wild 
rose lighting up the winding road as with a smile. 
To live on such a day was enough for pleastre. 
To move through it easily without fatigue, with 
trees waving over you, and the unfathomable blue 
shining, and the sun throwing magical gleams 
over the landscape, hushed even the most restless 
soul to a semblance of goodness and happiness. 
Unless you happen to be toiling along a dusty road, 
in the blaze of the sunshine, in tight boots, or a 
dress too warm for the season, which circum- 
stances I allow to be contrary both to happiness 
and goodness, I can not understand how you could 
refuse to be good and happy on such a day. 

But every thing promoted these exemplary sen- 
sations about the Hill. Fatigue was not there, 
nor dust, nor undue heat. Old Miss Charity in 
her sun-bonnet, and less old but still not young 
Miss Cherry in her cool and soft gray gown, were 
on the lawn, surrounded by a world of roses— 
roses every where in standards, in dwarfs, on 
trellis-work, over arches, along the walls. The 
air was just touched by them to a delicate sweet- 
ness, to be elevated into beatitude when you ap- 
proached your face to a particular flower. Mr. 


Maxwell arrived with his troubled soul, and the 
ladies made much of him. They compassionated 
him for his hot drive. They offered him tea; 
they gave him, on his refusal of the tea, claret- 
cup with great bits of ice tinkling in it, and mak- 
ing a grateful noise. They gave him a comforta- 





ble chair on the lawn, where he had his doctor’s 
talk with old Miss Charity, and felt her pulse and 
admired its steady beat, not one more or less than 
it ought to be. “ Please God, if I live long enough, 
I'll pull you along to a hundred,” he said, with 
professional enthusiasm. “ But I shall not live 
long enough,” he added, in a despondent tone. 

“How old are you now?” said Miss Charity. 
“Fifty ? phoo, nonsense! I am seventy-three. 
want only seven-and-twenty of the hundred. You 
will be just over my present age when we've ac- 
complished it. And what a thing to have lived 
for!” The old lady was more ready for the joke 
than he was—he shook his head. 

“You can’t think what foolish things I have 
been doing,” he said; “never man made a greater 
fool of himself.” 

“You have been asking some one to marry you, 
my poor man!” 

“No, by Jove! I never thought of that,” he 
said, looking up quickly. Miss Cherry had walk- 
ed discreetly out of hearing, as she always did 
while they had their medical talk. This was 
evidently a new idea to the doctor. “No,” he 
went on, “ trying to keep other people from mar- 
rying, that was all.” 

“Still sillier; they will hate you for ever and 
ever,” Miss Charity said, in her ignorance, seated 
cool and smiling in her garden chair. 

Meanwhile Miss Cherry strayed to one of the 
openings, and looked wistfully across the country. 
She wanted to hear about “ the child.” A thou- 
sand questions were on her lips, but in her soft 
old-maidenly self-consciousness she did not like 
to take the doctor aside in her turn, and there 
were questions which she did not wish to ask in 
her aunt’s presence. It may be imagined, then, 
what her surprise was when, startled by a voice 
at her elbow, she turned round and found the doc- 
tor by her side. “The views are lovely to-day,” 
he said; but he was not thinking of the views, 
Miss Cherry could see. Had he something pain- 
ful to tell her—had any thing gone wrong? She 
began to ask a few faltering questions. “ Tell me 
about Cara,” she said. ‘I am so hungering for 
news of the child.” Miss Cherry looked up pathet- 
ically in the doctor’s face, with wistful anxiety in 
her soft eyes—every thing about her was soft, 
from her gray gown to her eyes. A mild consola- 
tory woman, not charming like Mrs. Meredith, not 
clever like other people he knew, but a refresh- 
ment, like green lawns and green leaves and quiet- 
ness to the heart. The doctor turned round to 
see that nobody was looking. The old lady, who 
had her suspicions of him, had gone in, and, like 
a naughty old lady as she was, had gone up stairs 
to a bedroom window, where she stood behind the 
curtains, chuckling to herself, to watch the result. 
When Mr. Maxwell saw the coast was clear and 
nobody looking (as he thought), he turned round 
again to Miss Cherry, who stood anxiously wait- 
ing for the next word, and deliberately, without 
a word of preface, fired as it were point-blank 
into her with a pistol at her heart—that is to say, 
he proposed. A greater shock never was ad- 
ministered by any human being toanother. Right 
off on the spot, without wasting any words, he of- 
fered her himself, and his brougham, and his prac- 
tice, and all that he had. The old lady at the 
window—naughty old lady !—could make out the 
very moment when it was done, and saw Cherry’s 
start and jump of amazement. “ Will she have 
him 2” she asked herself. ‘I could not put up 
with a man in my house.” But it does not do to 
take a gentle old maiden like Miss Cherry so sud- 
denly. In the very extremity of her surprise she 
said no. How she trembled! ‘Oh no,I could 
not, I could not, thank you, Mr. Maxwell! I am 
too old now. Long ago I might have thought of 
such a thing; but I could not, I could not. It 
is not possible. You must excuse me now.” 

“Oh, no one will force you, Miss Cherry, against 
your inclination,” said the doctor, angry and dis- 
comfited. And without waiting to say good-day 
to his patient, he went off, and threw himself into 
his brougham, more uncomfortable than before. 

Whether Miss Cherry ever regretted this I can 
not tell—perhaps if she had not been so entirely 
taken by surprise—but “Ob no, oh no,” she said 
to herself, “I could not have done it, It would 
have been cheating Cara.” But what a shock it 
was on that June afternoon! As if the man had 
brought an electric battery with him, Miss Char- 
ity said, who was the only one of the three, how- 
ever, to whom it was an amusement and no shock 
at all. 

Such was the end of this middle-aged wooing, 
which was all over in a quarter of an hour. The 
other of which we know, which had been going 
on so long, and which only artificial motives made 
into a wooing at all, had been broken off very 
abruptly by that interpellation of Dr. Maxwell's 
and all that followed. It was not till after the 
commotion caused by Oswald’s return, and all the 
arrangements consequent upon his marriage were 
over, that the two friends returned to this broken 
chapter again. The changes which had happen- 
ed had not thrown them apart, however, and the 
naturalness with which, even in the suspense of 
this question between themselves, their inter- 
course went on, showed plainly either that warmer 
relationships were unlikely or that they were the 
most natural things in the world. But which? 
Each of them had been slightly piqued by the ab- 
sence of enthusiasm on the part of the other, but 
even that pique produced no enthusiasm in them- 
selves. They were exactly in the same state of 
feeling, their minds only too much alike. But a 
return to the question was inevitable one way or 
other, and Mr. Beresford took it in hand, not with- 
out a little tremor, one still summer evening at the 
usual hour, when they were sitting in their usual 
places, their windows open, but the lamps lighted, 
and the soft dusk outside fara with oe shad- 
owy background the soft illumination within. 

"Do you remember,” he said, “ the talk we had 
one evening before all these agitations began ? 
It was not decided. You would not say yes or no.” 

“Would I not say no? it was because it has 
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too harsh a sound. Why should there be yeses 
or noes between you and me?” 

“ Ah, but it was needful. What do you say 
I can only repeat what I said then. You 


now? 2 
Shall it 


know all my heart. Speak to me, dear. 
be yes or no?” 

She had nothing to do with blushing at her age 
—yet she blushed, and was ashamed of it; but 
looked at him frankly, openly, all the same, hold- 
ing out her hands. “ Dear,” she said, “I will call 
you so too. No; why should we do this, and dis- 
turb our life and trouble our children with new 
ideas? Listen, James Beresford. I would rather 
marry you than lose you; but there is no thought 
of losing you in any case.” 

“None, my dear, none—none, whatever comes 
of it.” 

“Then why should we trouble each other with 
new ideas, and disturb our lives? We can not 
be happier in our intercourse, you and I; we 
have all we want in each other. Let the chil- 
dren marry; it is natural. What a blessing of 
God it is that we have these dear proxies, James! 
And my boy is not going away,” she said, the 
tears coming to her eyes. “And I love your girl 
as if she were my own—and we are the father 
and mother without any trouble. What could 
heart wish for more ?” 

And no more was said. The subject was closed 
at once and forever. Such is the perversity of 
human nature, that when James Beresford went 
home that evening he felt just a little cast down, 
disgusted, lonely, and slighted as it were by fate. 
He had not really wished for the change; indeed, 
did not really wish for it now; but yet-— On the 
other side of the wall, Mrs. Meredith was much 
more comfortable—for why? she had been per- 
mitted the woman’s privilege of being the refuser, 
which banished all possibilities of pique, and 
made it impossible for her to feel herself slighted. 
But by-and-by they were both a great deal hap- 
pier, and at their ease, which they had not been 
for weeks before. 

And do I need to tell how the natural conclu- 
sion which their father and mother wisely and 
happily evaded arrived for Edward and Cara? 
Not quite immediately, however, for the young 
man gathered his note-books together again, and 
having given up India, entered upon his course 
of dinners, and betook himself (like most other 
people) to the bar. He was “ called” before the 
marriage took place; and when the marriage did 
take place the young people remained along with 
the old people in the two houses which were one. 
It would be hard to make an absolute appropria- 
tion of what belongs to No. 6 and what belongs 
to No. 8 in the Square. The thing which is most 
like a fixture is Mrs. Meredith, who sits smiling 
in the same chair as the years go on, hearing 
what every body has to say. She is not expected 
to go to any one; but every one comes to her; 
and her chair is the only absolutely undisputed 
piece of property in the two houses. The young 
people are very happy, and go honey-mooning as 
once their elders did; and sometimes Mr. Beres- 
ford will makea journey in the interests of science 
or art. But nothing has touched the double 
house, nor is likely to touch it, till death does 
those sworn companions part. 

THE END. 





CONSTANTINOPLE, OLD AND 
NEW. 


Wuen Europe was a solemn wilderness, some 
wandering Greek trader first pierced the mystery 
of the blue Bosporus, entered the immense Euxine, 
and openéd the pathway to an extensive com- 
merce that has never ceased; for still the corn 
fleets of Odessa glide down the narrow outlet to 
feed Western Europe, as they came in the days 
of Pericies in thick array to the docks of Athens. 
Constantinople possesses the fairest site of all 
the European cities ; its swelling hills, its Golden 
Horn, its tideless yet ever-flowing stream, its nat- 
ural charms, have no parallel in London, Paris, 
or Vienna. “The Bosporus,” says an animated 
French traveller, “like a great blue lake covered 
with white sails, glides amidst the palaces of Eu- 
rope and of Asia; Scutari looks upon Stamboul ; 
the Seraglio Point, with its ancient buildings and 
its kiosks white as milk, bathes in the wave; the 
Golden Horn is an azure lake. But it is the min- 
arets, the mosques, the towers, the walls, that lend 
enchantment to the scene.” In its wild and soli- 
tary state the magnificent amphitheatre of its 
hills struck the fancy of the wandering Megarian, 
and he founded a city destined to become the cen- 
tre of empire and of civilization. Byzantium 
ruled the passage between the Black Sea and the 
Mediterranean ; but once when its thrifty citizens, 
in a moment of need, ventured to impose a toll 
upon all the ships that passed the straits, the 
active Rhodians, the most commercial of ancient 
nations, intervened, and sent a fleet to secure the 
freedom of the seas. The Byzantines yielded, the 
Propontis was declared a common highway, and 
the trade of the East, except when impeded by 
the Turk, has flowed ever through its narrow 
channel. Rome at last became master of the 
Greek city, and by the genius and the foresight 
of the Christian emperor, the banks of the Pro- 
pontis were made the bulwark of ancient civiliza- 
tion. 

Some traces of the immense walls, the enor- 
mous ditch, and the impregnable towers with 
which ConstanTINE surrounded his new Rome may 
yet be observed ; and the lavish and unexampled 
strength of the Eastern capital was worthy of its 
destiny, for within its ample circuit was to be 
hidden securely for a thousand years the genius 
of Christianity and of knowledge. It is difficult 
for the modern to conceive of a time when all 
that was good and great in the world was stored 
away in a solitary fortress on the Propontis, and 
when all the learning and refinement of the past 
had fled for shelter to the safe retreat of Con- 





derful city. In the midst of Gothic invasions 
and Saracenic conquest, when ignorance and de- 
spair settled upon the whole human race, the 
triple walls and lofty towers, the ditch, the ar- 
mory of the mighty fortress, baffled every invader. 
Rome was sacked, Antioch and Alexandria rav- 
aged, London stormed and wasted by the savages ; 
but Constantinople, safe behind its enormous 
bulwarks, escaped the malice of its foes. Twice 
the immense hosts of the Saracens encamped 
under its walls, and twice they melted away in 
cold, famine, despair. The Goths, the barbarians, 
never ventured to assail it. The barbarous Latins 
alone in the thirteenth century broke into its 
walls, and inflicted such disasters upon literature 
and taste as can never be repaired. But they 
were expelled ; and it may be safely said that for 
more than a thousand years the ideas that were 
to rule in modern progress were securely pre- 
served in the Greek city. The spirit, the lan- 
guage, of PLato and Demostuenes had been per- 
petuated by the foresight of Constantine, and all 
through the Middle and the Dark Ages the mag- 
nificence and the cultivation of the city he had 
named were the sole teachers of barbarous Eu- 
rope. One strange and wonderful dome hangs 
over the Seraglio Point, indicative of a new trait 
in the destiny of the marvelous city. It was to 
be the centre of two religions that nearly divide 
the suffrages of the East. Constantive had con- 
secrated his capital to a tolerant creed that at 
first, at least, professed a general humanity. Su- 
perstition introduced cruelty. The vices of a 
despotic religion are as terrible as those of a 
temporal absolutism ; and Constantinople became 
the seat of a spiritual rule scarcely Jess severe 
and corrupt than was afterward that of Rome. 
But in one trait it always rose above the savage 
Latins, and cultivated learning with an intense 
assiduity that never waned. The Greek religion 
was always an intelligent one, and the Greek cler- 
gy were noted for their refined scholarship until 
the latest hours of the city, and when it fell they 
educated Europe. Yet it was not until a late 
period, when the empire was in its extreme weak- 
ness, that the dome of St. Sophia rose under the 
feeble energy of the half-imbecile Justinian, and 
formed the model and the central shrine whence 
Christian and Moslem were to borrow their favor- 
ite style of architecture and the savage Scythians 
were to learn the graces of a classic ritual. To- 
day St. Sophia, covered with minarets, hidden in 
ungraceful additions, scarcely satisfies the expec- 
tations of the careless spectator; and ALBERT 
Smit asserts that it has been “so ridiculously 
written up and overpraised that expectation could 
not possibly be gratified.” “ Grand it certainly is.” 
But we must imagine St. Sophia as it first sprang 
up at the touch of the skillful architects of Greece 
—its matchless dome, the wonder of all ages, 
resting on its mighty pillars; its columns rav- 
ished from the Temple of the Sun; its boundless 
wealth of gold and silver ornaments, mosaics, 
and golden candelabra; its altar table a mass of 
gems; its seats of gold and silver—to feel the 
real splendor of the Eastern shrine. And for 
nine hundred years the majestic temple stood al- 
most unprofaned, the fairest and the noblest of 
Christian churches. Rome, London, or York could 
offer only a rude rivalry or emulation of the By- 
zantine style; Russia, converted by the ritual of 
St. Sophia, imitated its gorgeous dome and glo- 
rious nave in the fairest churches of Moscow, or 
afterward St. Petersburg, and the magnificent 
church of St. Isaac is a distant copy of the im- 
mortal graces of the mosque of Constantinople. 
An alien creed has ravished from Christianity 
the oldest and most venerable of the Christian 
churches; the rich ornaments of Justrntan, the 
silver altar screen, the rare mosaics, have been 
replaced by long lines of glittering lamps, ostrich 
eggs, and horses’ switches; the barbarian has 
stolen the refined splendors of the glorious shrine, 
or marred its beauties by the coarsest additions. 
Yet in all the Russian realm the untarnished 
graces of St. Sophia, as they were seen by the 
early Russian priesthood, are remembered and 
adored. To worship in the holy shrine, once 
more unprofaned by the cruel Turk, is the secret 
or open aspiration of the Russian Church; and 
had the Turk been wise in the moment of his 
power, he would perhaps have razed to the ground 
the perpetual monument of the early Christian 
rule. As the Aga Sophia, it is now the chief of 
the Turkish mosques; the Commander of the 
Faithful worships where Justrntan knelt and pro- 
claimed himself the greater SoLomon. Two re- 
ligions claim his matchless temple, two races con- 
tend for the holy place, and the horrid fires of 
war are lighted by a shrine and a temple that 
was raised to the God of boundless charity and 
love. 
The city of ConstaNTINE sprang up almost in 
a day. It was ten years building. An impe- 
rial metropolis was completed and peopled within 
a period more brief than even that of an Ameri- 
can city, and it became at once the capital of the 
world. It appointed the distant officials of Brit- 
ain; and ruled over London and York; the poli- 
tics and the manners of Spain and France were 
controlled by the new Rome; Africa and Car- 
thage obeyed Constantinople — Alexandria and 
Egypt, Jerusalem, and even Rome itself. The 
popes were appointed at Stamboul, and Christian- 
ity lived in the shelter of the imperial court. A 
ceaseless throng of officials from the most distant 
West, from the lands of the Nile and the castles 
of the Rhine, passed along the great lines of Ro- 
man highways, and filled the capital with the news 
and business of the world ; and the extraordinary 
magnificence of the first Constantinople, adorned 
with the spoils of Greece, seated upon the splen- 
did amphitheatre of the Bosporus, covered with 
groves, statues, palaces, squares—the Paris of the 
East—has stimulated the fancy of historians and 
antiquaries from Evsesrus to Grspoy. The Bos- 
porus, the narrow strait that leads from the city 
to the Black Sea, is about twenty miles long. Its 
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that never changes even under a leaden sky; the 
shores, graceful and fair, are covered with villas 
and villages ; the tideless stream is ever transpar- 
ent and clear, the scene always magnificent, and 
no more fitting pathway to the Queen of Cities 
could be found than the gleaming Bosporus, cov- 
ered with sails and steamers, its winding shores 
crowned with ruins that recall the banks of the 
Rhine, and glittering with palaces as weird and 
graceful as those of Como. Amidst such scenery, 
in 330 Constantinople sprang up, and has never 
since lost its artificial prosperity and importance. 
It did not long continue the capital of an un- 
divided empire, but throughout the slow decay of 
mankind and the destruction of all ancient cities, 
amidst wars, earthquakes, plague, almost famine, 
it was always the metropolis of the East, the 
most splendid of European capitals. And even 
so late as the travels of Bensamin of Tudela, the 
magnificence of the Eastern city was the wonder 
of the age, and Venice, Florence, Rome, and Paris 
admitted the infinite superiority of Constantino- 
ple. Its trade was immense for the dawn of 
commerce, its shops were filled with the rarest 
productions of the East, its harbor the busiest in 
Europe, its Cesar the richest sovereign of the 
world, Its tribute was estimated at 20,000 crowns 
a day; and when, in 1453, the city fell before 
the Turk, it still retained some traits of its early 
opulence. But under the rigid rule of the Moslem, 
Constantinople has sunk behind its sister cities. 
Its streets are narrow and filthy lanes, its houses 
shattered and worthless, its apparent beauty and 
magnificence the cloak for the usual uncleanliness 
of an Oriental town. Slavery still lingers in its 
secret haunts; fair Georgians and Circassians 
are still sold by traders in their private bazars. 
Superstition covers the city with idle usages, and 
flocks of sacred pigeons and a countless popula- 
tion of dogs, dervishes, beggars, disfigure the sa- 
cred buildings, and encumber the streets that once 
shone with the graceful temples, fountains, gar- 
dens, and groves of ConstantinE. Other cities 
have advanced, Constantinople has decayed. No 
longer a source of knowledge, progress, hope, it 
slumbers in a gross conservatism. Once the seat 
of Greek letters and art, it has become the centre 
of a barbarous ignorance. Once startled by the 
eloquence of Gregory Nazianzen and Curysos- 
Tom, it hears only the mollah droning in the de- 
serted walls of St. Sophia. The source of a sys- 
tem of law that has covered Europe with codes 
and statutes, it knows no law but despotism. 
Plague and pestilence lurk forever in its secret 
haunts, a moral decay lingers amidst the cypress 
groves of the Seraglio, and domestic bliss is un- 
known to the Moslem city. Some purification 
must evidently come to this fallen capital, and 
the iron hand of modern progress must sweep 
away the dead members of the past. By whom 
this can best be done can hardly yet be discover- 
ed. Russia may be checked before the almost 
impregnable hills that guard Constantinople on 
the west ; her eastern army may never reach Scu- 
tari. But scholar and theologian will welcome 
the day when the city of Constantine is brought 
within the domain of progress, when a purer race 
rules over the Bosporus, worships in St. Sophia, 
and when the ancient home of Greek civilization 
shall once more lead the way to the cultivation 
of the East. Eva@ene Lawrence. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE removal of infiltrations of the skin is easi- 
ly accomplished, according to M. UNGERER, by 
osmose. He had occasion to prove this lately 
in having to treat an extensive scald on the 
hand, which resulted in a large and exceedingly 
painful swelling without abrasion. Cold-water 
treatment for twelve hours did not relieve the 
swelling in the least, and the pain was almost 
unbearable when the hand was removed from 
the water only a few seconds. He therefore 
made a diffusion experiment, dipping the hand 
in a saturated salt solution, and the success was 
surprising. Though the salt solution had not 
the temperature of ice-water, the pain diminish- 
ed almost immediately, and in four hours blister 
and pain were both entirely gone. The hand 
next day differed from the other only by a very 
slight swelling and redness. 





The Monthly Weather Review of the Signal Serv- 
ice gives as the most interesting features for the 
month of June the high temperatures in Cali- 
fornia, the heavy rains in the Mississippi and 
Missouri valleys, the numerous severe local 
storms, and the general diminution of the grass- 
hoppers and locusts caused by atmospheric 
agencies. The temperature on the Pacific side 
of the continent was something terrible; for 
instance, at Fort Yuma, 114°; San Diego, 93°; 
Stanwix and Maricopa Wells, 110°; San Fran- 
cisco, 92°; Los Angeles, 112°; Spring Valley, 
122°. Ice was reported at Rockford, Iowa, on 
the 10th. 

The tornadoes at Mount Carmel, Rose Mount, 
Memphis, Fort Wayne, Lafayette, etc., have all 
been specially noted for their terrific violence. 





The death of the German professor Epwarp 
Hels is a serious blow to astronomy, in view of 
his position as director of the observatory at 
Miinster and his numerous important publica- 
tions, among which may be mentioned the rec- 
ords of the observatory and the Wochenschrift fiir 
Astronomie, published from 1858 to 1875. His 
death, from apoplexy, took place on the 30th of 
June, in the seventy-first year of his age. 





The successful breeding of ostriches in South 
Africa, and the economical results likely to flow 
therefrom, have been already referred to in our 
columns, and we have now to chronicle a similar 
effort in regard to rearing the emu, a Mr. Ricu- 
ARD BELL, of Dumfries-shire, in Scotiand, hav- 
ing succeeded in raising a brood of young. He 
obtained two birds from the celebrated dealer 
JAMRACH, in London, in October, 1875, which 
aired, and the female laid three e; in the fol- 
owing February, and continued depositing one 
every three or four days until the 9th of April, 
when the cock began to set. Up to that date 





nineteen eggs had been laid. The cock contin- 
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ued to incubate until the 29th of May, when 
there were six young. During this period he 
never left the nest, and took no food whatever. 
This brood of emus is reported as growing very 
fast, and as feeding upon herbage of all kinds, 
and especially the plantain. 

Professor Mars, in continuation of his inves- 
tigation of the fossil remains of the Rocky 
Mountains, announces a new genus and species 
of toothed bird, which he calls Baptornis adve- 
nus, basing it upon a tarso-metatarsal bone. He 
also describes a new fossil lizard, by far exceed- 
ing in magnitude any land animal hitherto dis- 
covered, which must have been fully fifty to sixty 
feet in length. It was probably a herbivorous 
reptile. It comes from a bed on the eastern 
flank of the Rocky Mountains, 

We referred not long ago to the intention of 
the Geographical Society of London to enter the 
field of African exploration, to be carried on in- 
dependently, without reference to the cosmopol- 
itan plan organized by the King of Belgium. It 
was estimated that about $60,000 would be re- 
quired to do the work. We regret to learn that 
appeals for the necessary funds have failed, and 
that consequently the society will, for the pres- 
ent at least, take no part in African research. 








For some months past the Fish Commission- 
ers of Wisconsin have been engaged in hatching 
out a large number of eggs of valuable lake fish 
collected during the last autumn, and kept in the 
State hatching house at Milwaukee, under the 
superintendence of Mr. H. W. WeLsuer. The 
success of this enterprise has been entirely sat- 
isfactory, no less than 6,500,000 of white-fish fry 
having been planted in Lake Michigan and Grand 
Bay, and about 1,500,000 of lake trout. The pe- 
riod of incubation of the former lasted from 135 
to 165 days, having been purposely retarded, so 
that the young fish might be introduced into 
the lake after the melting of the ice, thus mak- 
ing them certain of finding the necessary food. 
Heretofore half that number of days has been 
considered sufficient, and this involved the ne- 
cessity of cutting holes in the ice for the intro- 
duction of the fish. The method of the Wis- 
consin Commissioners is considered preferable. 





Travellers in Northern Africa will before long, 
for a part of their route at least, be able to sub- 
stitute the railway train for the slower boat or 
camel, considerable progress having been made 
in the construction ofa railway from Wadi-Halfa 
toward Dongola. The route, as planned, is to 
be 355 kilometers in length, of which about one- 
tenth is completed, from Wadi-Halfa to Sigyaya. 
The Nile will be bridged near Koyeh. 





A forward movement in the interest of science 
has recently been made in France by the founda- 
tion of an establishment for taking photographs 
of objects of natural history or art. For this 
purpose the government will employ the best 
photographers procurable, and will place at their 
command the most improved apparatus and 
methods. 





The disagreeable odor of petroleum and its 
roducts has materially interfered with its use 
n the arts, and several methods of purification 
have been adopted with more or less success. 
Among those recently announced is that of Mas- 
son, of Lyons, who introduces on the surface of 
about 198 pounds of petroleum two ounces eacli 
of sulphuric and nitric acid (separately) and elev- 
en pounds of strong alcohol. The alcohol grad- 
ually sinks to the bottom, and coming in contact 
with the acid, heat is developed, with some effer- 
vescence. Ethereal products of a more agreea- 
ble odor are formed, and the substances acquire 
an analogous odor, at the same time becoming 
yellowish in color. After about an hour the 
liquor is agitated for some minutes with water, 
when, after resting for eight or ten hours, the 
purified petroleum is drawn off. 





Dr. Haast makes an announcement of very 
reat interest and importance, in an archeolog 
cal point of view, should it prove to be entirely 
correct. He describes ancient rock paintings 
in the Weka Pass ranges, in the province of 
Canterbury, in New Zealand. Some of these 
are fifteen feet long, representing animals of 
foreign countries, weapons, and dresses of semi- 
civilized people, underneath which are charac- 
ters like those of the Tamil language. 





A convenient process for determining whether 
wines have been colored artificially with fuchsin 
is the invention of BEAUDEMONT, and consists 
in pouring a drop of the suspected liquid upon 
the skin of the hand. By spreading it around 
and allowing it to dry, and then washing the 
skin, a bright red spot will remain should fuch- 
sin be present as an ingredient. If the wine be 
pure, the coloring matter is easily removed. 





We have already referred to the conjoint en- 
terprise of the Smithsonian Institution and the 
Peabody Museum of Cambridge in sending Mr. 
CLARK MILLs to Florida for the purpose of se- 
curing casts of a number of Indians held as 
prisoners of war in the old Spanish fort at St. 
Augustine. We now learn that Mr. Mis has 
been completely successful in this object, hav- 
ing secured excellent likenesses in plaster of 
sixty-two Indians, representing some ten or 
twelve different tribes. These, it is understood, 
will be used in the preparation of a series of 
dressed lay figures of Indians in the National 
Museum. 





Dr. SCHIMPER has lately communicated to the 
Berlin Geographical Society a description of u 
remarkable district in Abyssinia which furnishes 
a great quantity of salt. This region, decidedly 
below the sea-level, begins about two days’ jour- 
ney from Massowa. The periodical change in 
the condition of the surface of the country is 
very striking, the annual rains which collect in 
the depression producing sufficient moisture to 
cause a peculiar chemical action, resulting in 
the formation of mud cones or volcanoes, from 
the tops of which smoke and even flames break 
out, the whole district, by the constant rising 
and falling of these cones, appearing to boil. 
After the district is completely flooded with wa- 
ter, this operation ceases, and when the rainy 
season is over, the water evaporates, and leaves 
a coating of coarse-grained salt to the depth of 





several inches. 
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ACHILLES OVER THE TRENCH. 
IuiaD, xviii. 202. 

So saying, light-foot Iris pass’d away. 

Then "rose Achilles dear to Zeus; and round 

The warrior’s puissant shoulders Pallas flung 

Her fringed aegis, and around his head 

The glorious goddess wreath’d a golden cloud, 

And from it lighted an all-shining flame. 

As when a smoke from a city goes to heaven 

Far off from out an island girt by foes, 

All day the men contend in grievous war 


From their own city, and with set of sun 
Their fires flame thickly, and aloft the glare 
Flies streaming, if perchance the neighbors round 
May see, and sail to help them in the war; 


So from his head the splendor went to heaven. 
From wall to dike he stept, he stood, nor join’d 
The Achwans—honoring his wise mother’s word— 
There standing, shouted; Pallas far away 
Call’d; and a boundless panic shook the foe. 
For like the clear voice when a trumpet shrills, 
Blown by the fierce beleaguerers of a town, 
So rang the clear voice of Aakidés ; 
And when the brazen cry of Makidés 
Was heard among the Trojans, all their hearts 
Were troubled, and the full-maned horses whirl’d 
The chariots backward, knowing griefs at hand ; 
And sheer-astounded were the charioteers 
To see the dread, unweariable fire 
That always o’er the great Peleion’s head 
Burnt, for the bright-eyed goddess made it burn. 
Thrice from the dike he sent his mighty shout, 
Thrice backward reel’d the Trojans and allies ; 
And there and then twelve of their noblest died 
Among their spears and chariots. 

ALFRED TENNYSON, 


[Published by Special Arrangement with the Author.) 
AN OPEN VERDICT. 
By MISS M. E. BRADDON, 

Avruor or “TAKEN at THE FLoop,” “Deap MEN’'s 


Suogs,” “Josuva HaaGarp’s DavGuter,” 
“Weavers AND WEFT,” ETO, 





CHAPTER XXIII.—{ Continued.) 
GLOOMY DAYS. 


Tue weary week dragged slowly to its dull, dark 

end. There was a stately funeral, solitary as the 
life of the dead man had been, for the mourners 
were but two, Mr. Scratchell, the agent, and Mr. 
Namby, the village doctor. But the escutcheoned 
hearse and nodding plumes, the huge Flemish 
horses, with their manes combed the reverse ways, 
the empty black carriages, and the hired mourn- 
ers, cloaked and scarfed, and struggling heroically 
to impart a strangeness of expression to features 
which were familiar to the populace in every-day 
life, one of these venal followers being only too 
well known as a drunken carpenter, and another 
as a cobbler skilled in his art, but notorious for a 
too free use of the fire-irons in the correction of 
his wife and children—these trappings and suits 
of woe were not wanting. All that the most ex- 
pensive undertaker in Great Yafford could devise 
to dd honor to the dead was done; and Little 
Yafford, draining the dregs of its Christmas cup 
of dissipation, felt that Squire Harefield’s fune:- 
al made an appropriate finish. The weather had 
changed; the bare, barren fields were lightly pow- 
dered with snow; the black ridge of moor-land 
was sharply cut against a bright blue sky; the 
black plumes tossed gayly in the fresh frosty air. 
“It was an outing, anyhow,” said the people of 
Little Yafford, and there was a good deal of extra 
liquor consumed at small way-side beer-houses 
after the funeral. 

In the course of that afternoon the will was 
produced by Mr. Scratchell, who had drawn it, 
and who knew where to look for it. Nothing 
could be simpler or more decided. It had been 
executed nine years before, and, with the excep- 
tion of legacies to old servants and five hundred 
pounds to Mr. Seratchell, it left every thing to 
Beatrix. Mr. Dulcimer was made joint executor 
with Mr. Scratchell, and Beatrix’s sole guardian 
in the event of her father dying while she was 
under age. Two days later came the adjourned in- 
quiry before the coroner. This time Beatrix Hare- 
field’s interests. were watched by the lawyer 
from London, a little dark man, with heavy eye- 
brows and a hard mouth, a defender who inspired 
Beatrix with a nameless horror, although she 


could but be grateful to Cyril Culverhouse for his 
forethorght in procuring her such skilled service. 
Mrs. Dulcimer had harped upon the curate’s 


thoughtfulness, in-sending for one of the cleverest 
men in London to protect her dear Beatrix from 
the possibilities of evil. 

“It was very kind of him,” Beatrix said, some- 
what constrainedly; “but I would much rather 
have dispensed with the London lawyer, or any 
lawyer.” 

““My dearest Beatrix, Mr. Dulcimer and Cyril 
must understand the exigencies of the case far 
better than you can, and both are agreed that the 
inquest can not be too carefully watched on your 
behalf. If you only knew the dreadful things 
people say—” 

Beatrix’s marble cheek could grow no paler than 
it had been in al! the sorrowful days since her 
father’s death, but a look of sharpest pain came 
into her face. 

“Mrs, Dulcimer, do people think that I murder- 
ed my father ?” she asked, suddenly. 

“My love,” cried the Vicar’s wife, startled by 
this plain question, “how can you suggest any 
thing so horrible ?” 

“You suggested it when you spoke of people 
saying dreadful things about me.” 





| to obtrude ourselves,” he said. 
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‘*My dear Beatrix, I only meant to say that the 
world is very censorious. People are always ready 
to say cruel things about the most innocent per- 
sons. It was so in David’s time even. See how 
often he alludes to the malice and injustice of 
his enemies.” 

Beatrix said no more; but when Mrs. Dulcimer 
had left her she sat for a long time with her face 
hidden in her clasped hands, in blank, tearless 

rief. 
" I see now why he shuns me,” she said to her- 
self. ‘He believes that I poisoned my father.” 

Beatrix was one of the first witnesses examined 
at the adjourned inquest. 

She made her statement, simply and briefly, 
about the medicine chest in her mother’s room, 
and the empty laudanum bottle. 

“Why did you not mention this before ?” ask- 
ed the coroner. 

“T forgot it.” 

“What! Could you forget a fact of such im- 
portance? You found your father dead in that 
very room, and you forgot the existence of a med- 
icine chest, which, according to your statement of 
to-day, contained the poison by which he died ?” 

“The fact did not occur to me at the previous 
examination,” Beatrix answered, firmly. 

Her manner and bearing were curiously differ- 
ent from what they had been on the previous oc- 
casion. She was deadly pale, but firm as a rock. 
That firmness of hers, the calm distinctness of 
her tones, the proud carriage of her beautiful 
head, impressed the coroner and jury strongly, but 
not favorably. They had been more ready to sym- 
pathize with her a week ago, when she had stood 
before them trembling and bowed down by her 
distress. 

The medicine chest was brought from the late 
Mrs. Harefield’s room. There was the bottle as 
Beatrix had described it—an empty bottle which 
had obviously contained laudanum. 

“Do you know if your mother was in the habit 
of taking laudanum ?” asked the coroner. 

“T know very little about her. All that I can 
remember of her is like a dream.” 

Mr. Namby was re-examined upon this, ques- 
tion of the laudanum. 

He remembered that Mrs. Harefield had suffer- 
ed from neuralgic pains in the head and face dur- 
ing the last year of her residence at the Water 
House. She had complained to him, and he had 
prescribed for her, not successfully. He was of 
opinion that the Water House was too much on a 
level with the river. He would not go so far as 
to say the house was damp, but he was sure it 
was notdry. It was not unlikely that Mrs. Hare- 
field would resort to laudanum as a palliative. 
He had never given her laudanum. 

Peacock, the butler, was examined. He re- 
membered Mrs. Harefield complaining of pain in 
the head and face. It was called tic-dollerer. He 
fancied the name meant something like toothache, 
independent of teeth. As he understood it you 
might have tic-dollerer any wheres. He remem- 
bered being in Great Yafford with the carriage 
one day when Mrs. Harefield told him to go into 
a chemist’s shop and ask for some laudanum. He 
got a small quantity in a bottle. Mrs. Harefield 
used often to drive into Great Yafford. Some- 
times he went on the box with the coachman— 
sometimes not. He knew that she had a medi- 
cine chest in her room. He had heard Chugg, 
the young woman who waited on her, say that she 
took sleeping draughts. 

The jury agreed upon their verdict, after some 
deliberation. 

Mr. Harefield had died from the effects of poi- 
son, but by whom administered there was no ev- 
idence to show. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
BELLA’S REVENGE. 


Tue blinds were drawn up at the Water House, 
and the wintry sun shone upon the empty rooms. 4 
Miss Scales had come back to her charge, leaving 
that provoking old lady in Devonian still unde- 
cided whether to live or die, “ making it so very 
perplexing as to one’s choice of a winter dress 
when one might be called upon at any moment 
to go into mourning,” Miss Scales complained to 
her Devonshire acquaintance, when discussing her 
aunt’s week-minded oscillation. 

But now there was no further difficulty about 
the mourning question. For Mr. Harefield, her 
employer of fifteen years, Miss Scales could not 
assume too deep a sable, especially when the sa- 
ble would naturally be provided and paid for by 
her dearest Beatrix. 

Banbury and Banbury’s forewoman came to 
the Water House with boxes of crape and rolls 
of bombazine, and the governess and her pupil 
were measured for garments of unutterable woe. 

And now, at nineteen, Beatrix found herself on 
the threshold of a new life, a life of supreme in- 
dependence. Wealth, and liberty to do what she 
pleased with it, were hers, Mr. Dulcimer was 
likely to prove the easiest of guardians; Mr. 
Scratchell was subservient to the last degree, his 
sole anxiety being to retain his position, and to 
ingratiate himself and his family in Miss Hare- 
field’s favor. 

“If Mrs. Scratchell can be useful in any way, 
pray command her,” said the village lawyer ; “ she 
will be only too proud to serve you, Miss Hare- 
field, but she would be the last to obtrude her 
services.” 

“T do not think you need entertain any appre- 
hensions as to Miss Harefield’s being properly 
taken care of, Mr. Scratchell,”’ Miss Scales remark- 
ed, stiffly. ‘She has Mr. Dulcimer—and she has 
ME.” 

Mr. Scratchell rumpled the scanty bristles at the 
top of his bald head, and felt himself snubbed. 

“Neither Mrs, Scratchell nor myself would wish 
“ But Miss Hare- 
field, being fond of Bella, might like to make use 
of Mrs, Scratchell, She is a very clever mana- 





ger, and might put Miss Harefield in the right 
way with her servants.” 

“Miss Harefield’s servants know their duties, 
and do not require managing, Mr. Scratchell. I 
should be very sorry to live in a household where 
the servants had to be managed. The bare idea 
implies a wrong state of things.” 

“ Well,” exclaimed Mr. Scratchell, testily, “I 
don’t want to press myself or my family upon 
Miss Harefield, although I am joint executor with 
Mr. Dulcimer, and had the honor to enjoy her 
father’s confidence for five-and-thirty years. I 
should be very sorry to be intrusive. And there’s 
Bella—she has made a very long stay here, and 
she’s wanted badly elsewhere. If Miss Harefield 
is agreeable, she had better come home.” 

“She must do as she likes,” Beatrix answered, 
listlessly. ‘Iam a very dull companion for her.” 

“ Dear Beatrix, you know I love to be with you,” 
murmured Bella, in her affectionate way; “ but I 
think I ought to go home, as papa says. Poor 
Mrs. Piper is so ill, and the young Pipers get more 
troublesome every day. Their holidays are too 
trying for her. I believe I ought to resume my 
duties.” 

“Tam sure you ought,” said her father, who was 
bursting to show his independence to Miss Scales. 
He did not mind how subservient he made him- 
self to Beatrix, but he was not going to knuckle 
under to Miss Scales. “I met Mr. Piper in the vil- 
lage yesterday, and he told me the house was all 
at sixes and sevens for want of you.” 

Beatrix seemed indifferent as to whether Bella 
went or staid; so Miss Scratchell got her goods 
and chattels together, and departed with her fa- 
ther, after many loving embraces and pretty ex- 
pressions of gratitude. Perhaps in the book of 
the recording angel, that parting kiss of Bella’s 
went down ina particular column devoted to such 
Judas kisses—that famous kiss of Darnley’s, for 
instance, on the night of Rizzio’s assassination. 

Bella went home with her father, looking slim 
and pretty in her new black dress and bonnet, 
and doing her best to soothe her parent’s wrath 
with sweet deprecating speeches. In the box 
which she had just packed, to be brought home 
later, there were many things that she had not 
taken to the Water House, including a handsome 
black silk gown, and innumerable trifles in the 
shape of gloves, collars, and neck-ribbons; but 
there was one thing which Miss Scratchell carried 
away in her pocket, and which she held to be of 
more importance than all her finery. 

This was the sealed envelope which she had 
found upon Mr. Harefield’s writing-table. “ For 
my daughter Beatrix.” 

She took it from her pocket when she was 
safely locked in her own room, secure from the 
intrusion of the family herd. She sat with the 
packet on her lap, thoughtfully contemplating it. 

She had kept it more than a fortnight, and had 
not broken the seal. She had been sorely tempt- 
ed to see what was inside the envelope, but had 
resisted the temptation. To open it would be a 
crime, she had told herself, and she made a kind 
of virtue of this self-denial. All she wanted was 
to keep the document. She had made up her 
mind that this sealed packet contained the key 
to the mystery of Christian Harefield’s death. 
So long as the seal remained unbroken, that death 
would remain a mystery. No one would know 
whether it was suicide or murder; and this un- 
certainty would hang like a cloud over Beatrix. 

This was Isabella Scratchell’s revenge. That 
pink and white prettiness of hers was not incom- 
patible with the capacity to seize an opportunity 
and to persevere in a life-long hatred. 

“he has beauty, and wealth, and a good old 
name,” thought Bella; “but so long as her father’s 
death remains unexplained, she will hardly have 
the respect and love of mankind.” 

Bella had heard enough from Mr. Piper and 
Miss Coyney on Christmas-day to know very well 
which way opinion was drifting in Little Yafford. 
It was a settled thing already in the minds of a 
good many deep thinkers and profound students 
of human nature as exhibited in the weekly pa- 
pers, that Beatrix Harefield knew more about her 
father’s death than any body else. The very hor- 
ror of the idea that her hand had put the poison 
in his way gave it a morbid attraction for tea- 
table conversation. There was a growing opinion 
that the coroner’s jury had done less than their 
duty in returning an open verdict. 

“The verdict would have been very different 
if Miss Harefield had been a laboring - man’s 
daughter,” said Miss Coyney, who had more to 
say on this subject than any one else, and who 
was always very uncompromising in her opinions. 

Bella was not sorry to leave the Water House, 
though home looked a little more squalid and un- 
tidy than usual after the subdued splendor of the 
Tudor mansion. She had not been able to feel 
at her ease with Beatrix during this last visit. 
Even to her essentially false nature there was 
some effort required to preserve a demeanor of 
unvarying sweetness toward a person she detest- 
ed. The old Adam was in danger of breaking 
out now and then. Between Beatrix and herself 
there stood the shadowy image of Cyril Culver- 
house ; and there were moments when Bella could 
not quite command her looks, however sweetly 
she might attune her voice. And now that Miss 
Scales was on the scene, with sharp gray eyes 
which saw every thing, Bella felt that the veneer 
of affection might be too thin to hide the hard- 
ness of the wood underneath it. 

So Bella resumed the monotonous order of her 
home life, breakfasted at eight, and presented 
herself at the Park upon the stroke of nine, where 
the Piper children, clustering round the newly 
lighted fire in the school-room, hated her for her 
punctuality. But she knew that if the children 
disapproved, Mr. Piper approved ; for he generally 
looked out of the dining-room, newspaper in hand, 
to give her a friendly nod of welcome. 

“Good little girl, always up to time,” he said ; 
“those are the ’abits that make success in life. 
That was Brougham’s way. He might be hard 





at it drinking and dissipating far into the small 
hours, but he was always up to time in the morn. 
ing. Cobbett was never too late for an appoint- 
ment in his life. Those are the men for my 
money.” 

“* How is dear Mrs. Piper?” 

“Well, I think the missus is a bit better this 
morning ; but she mends very slow, poor soul. [ 
don’t believe the doctors can de much for her.” 

Bella sighed, and shook her head sadly, and 
then went tripping up stairs to the school-room 
leaving Mr. Piper standing at the dining-room door 
looking after her. 

“ A pretty little girl,” he said to himself, “ neat- 
ly finished off, like a well-made carriage or an 
English watch. No scamping about the work. 
manship. Poor Moggie never had as pretty a 
figure as that, though she was a trim-built jass 
when she and me was courting.” 

One day, when Bella had finished the weary 
round of lessons and had nearly addled her brains 
in the endeavor to awaken Brougham’s sluggish 
mind to the difference between the active and the 
passive voices of the verb amo, she paid her 
usual visit to Mrs. Piper, and found that lady in 
tears over a book of sermons. 

“Dear Mrs. Piper,” cried Bella, with a sympa- 
thizing look, “have you been feeling worse this 
morning ?” 

“No, Bella, bodily I’m much the same, but I’ve 
been giving way. It’s very wrong of me, I know, 
but there are times when I do give way. To-day 
I haven’t been able to feel quite happy in my mind. 
I don’t feel my calling and election sure. I don’t 
feel myself sealed with the seal of righteousness, 
I don’t feel myself a chosen vessel.” 

“You to say this, dear Mrs. Piper! 
have been so good !” 

“If goodness lies in reading sermons, Bella, 
and in constant attendance’at chapel or church, I 
may say I have done my duty. We were chapel 
people in Great Yafford, you know, my dear; but 
when we came to the Park, Piper and me both 
felt that chapel wasn’t consistent. Such a house 
as this, and seven in-door servants, don’t accord 
with chapel, so we became Church of England 
people, as you know, Bella; but I don’t think I’ve 
ever felt so sure of salvation since. Mr. Dulcimer 
is a fine preacher, but he has never given me as- 
surance of salvation. No more has Mr. Culver- 
house, though his sermons go through my heart 
like an arrow. Church is very nice, Bella, and I 
don’t deny that the bonnets and general appear 
ance of the congregation bear a higher stamp, 
but chapel is the place to make a sinner comfort- 
able in his mind. Since I have been confined to 
these rooms, Bella, and my mind taken off the 
housekeeping, I feel there is something wanting. 
I should so like to have a little talk with Mr. Mow- 
ler, of Zion Chapel, our old minister. I know that 
he would understand me, and—” 

“Not better than Mr. Culverhouse,” cried Bel- 
la, eagerly. ‘“ You don’t know how good he is, 
how tender of one’s feelings, how sympathetic. 
I have visited among his poor, and have heard 
him talk to sick people. He is an angel of con- 
solation. Do let him come and sit with you, and 
read or talk to you.” 

“T shouldn’t mind,” said Mrs. Piper, “ but I’m 
afraid his views are not evangelical enough for 
me.” 

“T don’t know much about his views, but I 
know it is beautiful to hear him talk. Shall I ask 
him to come this afternoon ?” 

“You may, if you like, Bella, if you can take 
such a liberty. I want some one to strengthen my 
hope of redemption. There.was a time when I 
believed myself one of the elect, but sitting alone 
up here my thoughts have dwelt upon many things 
that never troubled me when I had the free use 
of my limbs. I begin to think that church-going 
and pious reading may not be all in all. I have 
been like Martha, troubled about many things. 
I have worried myself too much about the things 
of this world. I have not considered the lilies of 
the field or the birds of the air. I have not been 
grateful enough for my many blessings, or kind 
enough to my neighbors. Providence has show- 
ered wealth upon me and Piper, and I’m afraid 
we might have made a better use of it.” 

“T am sure you have been kind to me,” said 
Bella. 

“T might have been kinder. I’m afraid I’ve 
only been kind because you’ve been useful to me. 
I suppose there’s some spots and stains in the 
lives of the best of us; but my life seems to me 
all blackened over with weeds and foul spots when 
I look back upon it. Oh, Bella, to think of the 
many things I might have done! There’s my own 
blood relations—I’ve kept them at arms-length 
because I thought their clothes and manners would 
be a blot upon this house. I’ve been a slave to 
this house, and the slavery has killed me. I was 
a happier woman when we lived in the Great Yaf- 
ford Road, and I helped to make the beds and 
dust the rooms every morning, and make my own 
pastry and cakes. That was what I was born 
for, Bella, not to be cheated and down-trodden by 
a parcel of stuck-up servants.” é 

“T shall pass Mr. Culverhouse’s lodgings as I 
go home,” said Bella. “I'll ask him to come and 
chat with you.” 

“You may, my dear, though I don’t feel that 
I shall get the same comfort from him that I 
should from Mr. Mowler.” 

Bella walked briskly through the Park, reflect- 
ing on the foolishness of human nature. Here 
was Mrs. Piper, to whom had been given such 
great prosperity, and who had made so little use of 
her advantages, frittering away life upon trivial 
anxieties, and missing the chance of happiness. 
She looked along the fine old avenue, and thought 
how much grandeur and importance a sensible 
young woman like herself might have derived 
from such surroundings; but on poor Mrs. Piper 
all these things had been thrown away. 
That poor dull bit of agate looked ridiculous in 
a splendid setting which would have been quite in 
harmony with a shining little gem like Bella 
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Scratchell. It was a clear bright winter day, the 
sky blue, the moor a warm purple, the leafless 
woods lightly powdered with snow, and white 
patches lying here and there among the dark 
trunks of oak and elm. Bella walked quickly 
through the Park and along the high-road leading 
to the village. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 








THE BENNETT CUP. 


Tue accompanying engraving shows the ele- 
gant silver cup presented to the Narragansett 
Gun Club by Mr. James Gorpon Benverr, which 
was shot for on August 13 on the club grounds 
near Newport, Rhode Island. The cup is of ster- 
ling silver, in the form of a vase, the main part of 
the surface being “satin” finished or frosted. The 
vase is classic in outline, flaring toward the top, 
which is open. At either side is a finely modeled 
pigeon hanging by the feet, dead. The front is 
adorned with an effigy in relief ‘of a marksman 
with gun in hand, and so perfectly is this figure 
executed that every thread of the garments is 
seen as plainly as in reality, and even the texture 
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of the skin is easily discernible. On the reverse 
appears the name, “ Bennett Cup,” in raised block 
letters, which, being burnished, stand out in strik- | 
ing relief against the frosted surface. Around 
the lower part of the vase is a wide border of 
laurel, which, with the sculptured figures, is tint- 
ed ina peculiar and beautiful manner. The height, 
including the ebony base on which it stands, is 
twenty-six inches. The cup was made by Messrs. 
Tirrany & Co. 

The shooting on this occasion was very brill- 
iant. On the tenth round it appeared that four 
of the contestants had each killed nine out of ten 
birds, and it became necessary to shoot off the 
tie. In the final contest Mr. E. W. Davis, of Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island, was the victor, and to him 
the cup was accordingly awarded. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 
SEPTEMBER. 
Sunday, 2.—Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 9.—Fifteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 16.—Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Friday, 21.—St. Matthew. 
Sunday, 23.—Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity. 


Saturday, 29.—St. Michael. 
Sunday, 30.—Eighteenth Sunday after Trinity. 


THE work of the Chautauqua Assembly is this 
year so multifarious that the programme is quite 
bewildering. The people who attend will, with- 
out doubt, carry away a great variety of impres- 
sions. The proceedings opened, August 4, with 
a Reform Congress. Temperance was advocated 
by Messrs. GougH and MurpHy. Mr. BerRGu 
sent a letter expressing his regret that he could 
not appear to plead for humanity to dumb ani- 
—, Christian Associations were also repre- 
sented, 

,, The Sunday-school Assembly opened August 
7. On the 8th, the Rev. JosepH Coox deliver- 
ed one of his stirring addresses. Normal classes 
were established, and lessons given in the theory 
and practice of teaching, a Greek, Hebrew, 
and the geogra hy and topography of the Hol 

Land. model of Palestine was exhibited, 
through which daily journeys were taken, with 
a well-travelled clergyman as a guide. And 
when to these are added brass-bands, choral 
Singing, morning and evening chimes of bells, 
and fire-works, it will be seen that the managers 
of the Chautauqua gathering are determined to 
make the ways of Sunday-school teachers em- 
phatically “ ways of pleasantness.’? Throughout 
all the medley of exercises the serious purpose 
of conveying instruction appears to have been 
well maintained. The speeches of Messrs. GoucH 
and McrpuHy were masterpieces of their kind— 
alike, and yet unlike; brightened with flashes 





of humor, yet at times pathetic. It was a happy 
thought to bring together the veteran of thirty 
years’ continuous toil and the new disciple on 
the same platform. Mr. Coox does not hesitate 
to discuss before these mixed assemblies the 
hardest problems of metaphysics. His topics 
were, “‘ Conscience,” “‘ Certainties in Religion,” 
‘Does Death end All,” “* New England Skepti- 
cism,” ‘God in Natural Law,” “ Decline of Ra- 
tionalism inGermany.”” The number of persons 
in attendance on the opening of the Sunday- 
school Assembly was estimated at 8000. 





A fair test of the influence of the Christian 
Church in restraining the passions which lead 
to labor riots is given in a report made by the 
Rev. WILLIAM CRAVEN, pastor of the Halsted 
Street Methodist Church, Chicago. This edifice 
stands near the viaduct, where the worst of the 
rioting in that city took place. The congrega- 
tion numbers 600, and the Sunday-school 1000 
persons. ‘The large majority of these 1100 or 
1200 persons,” says the pastor, “live in and 
around Halsted Street, and quite a proportion 
of them are foreign-born or children of foreign 
parents.”? The facts show (1) that no one con- 
nected with the congregation is to be found in 
the list of the killed or wounded. (2) No man, 
woman, or child connected with the congrega- 
tion or school was seen or known to be in any 
manner participant in the riot. On the Sunday 
after the close of the riotous proceedings, thirty 
persons were received into full membership, aft- 
er a blameless probation of six months, 





Among the notable deaths recently announced 
is that of Mr. Coauncey Rose, of Terre Haute, 
Indiana. He had reached the age of eighty-three 
years. Mr. Rose was one of the earliest of the 
railroad builders of that State, but had distin- 
guished himself by the largeness and variety of 
his charitable gifts. He had, it is said, distrib- 
uted in charity $2,000,000. The Ross Polytech- 
nic Institute was built and endowed by him, as 
also a County Orphans’ Home. Large sums were 
also given by him to the Ladies’ Aid Society of 
Terre Haute, the Hospital of the Sisters of Proy- 
idence, the State Normal School, and Wabash 
College. Mr. Rose was a native of Connecticut. 





The American delegates to the Pan-Presbyte- 
rian Council are rapidly returning home. Among 
the arrivals are Dr. Weanaans ApamMs, Dr. Pui.- 
1p ScuaFr, and Dr. Dickson, secretary of the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. Dr. 
ADAMs thus states his impression of the results 
of the meeting: ‘* The best result will be more 
of active evangelism. History has demonstrated 
that the system of belief represented by the re- 
formed Churches is essentially aggressive. It 
will be a serious disappointment if the delibera- 
tions of the Council are not succeeded by re- 
newed activity, and wise co-operation in all 
Christian missions at home and abroad.... 
Though this Council was Presbyterian, its 
crowning excellence was its recognition of 
Christian unity. This was the key-note of Pro- 
fessor FLINT’s excellent sermon at the opening, 
and it was the last echo of the closing addresses, 
—— of the most admirable paper of Dr. 

)yKeEs, of London. Our last look was directed 
not to CaLvin, not to Knox, not to CHALMERs, 
but to that great central orb, ‘the bright and 
morning star,’ in whom all Christian believers 
are one,”’ 





The great camp-meetings are reserved for Au- 
gust. That at Ocean Grove, New Jersey, open- 
ed on the 15th of the month with an attendance 
which is described as unprecedented. Many of 
the visitors have sought lodgings in the adjoin- 
ing Asbury Park. Besides this. the camp-meet- 
ing at Sing Sing, New York, began August 14, 
the Martha’s Vineyard meeting, August 20, and 
the Thousand Islands Sunday-school Parlia- 
ment, August 21. 





Tt has been nearly if not quite two years since 
the bequest by Mr. J. B. Winn, of Woburn, Mas- 
sachusetts, of a large sum in trust for the benefit 
of the Unitarian denomination, was noticed in 
this Intelligence. The Rev. E. E. Hate and Dr. 
A. P. PEABODY were named as the trustees. The 
Supreme Court has ordered the following dispo- 
sition of the money: $43,000 to the Harvard Di- 
vinity School, for the founding of a Winn Pro- 
fessorship of Ecclesiastical History; $2000 to 
Antioch College, Ohio; $20,000 to the Society 
for the Encouragement of Religious Education ; 
$13,000 to the American Unitarian Association ; 
#6000 to Humboldt College, Iowa; $1500 to the 
Unitarian church in Trenton, New York; and 
the residue to the Society for Encouraging Re- 
ligious Education. 





The Rev. JosepH Cook’s course of Monday 
noon lectures in the Tremont Temple, Boston, 
will begin October 1, and continue till May 1. 
It has been decided to reserve the front seats of 
the balcony, and some others, to be disposed of 
at a fixed price. The desire to hear Mr. Cook 
has grown much during the past year. 





Very appropriately the celebration of the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the battle of Bennington 
was preceded by a suitable commemoration on 
Sunday in the churches. This was appropriate 
for general reasons, but especially so when it is 
remembered that one of the heroes of the famous 
battle was the Rev. Joun ALLEN, of Pittsfield, 
who went out with the Berkshire men, and no 
doubt preached much, but fought more, Among 
the preachers on the memorial day were the 
Rev. FREDERICK G. CLARK, of Albany, and the 
Rev. Isaac JENNINGS, both sons of former Ben- 
nington pastors. 





The secretaries of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions announce 
that the aggregate deficiency for eleven months 
of the present financial year is $28,875. The 
contributions for August will need to be $90,000, 
in order that the board may close the year with- 
out debt. 





Dr. Epwin F. HATFIELD, the stated clerk of 
the American Presbyterian Assembly, has issued 
the statistics of the Northern Church up to 
April 1, 1877. The Synods are 37; Presbyteries, 
175; ministers, 4801; licensures, 152; pastoral 
dissolutions, 224; churches, 5153; communi- 
cants added on examination, 43,068; on cer- 
tificate, 20,702; total number of communicants, 
557,674; Sunday-school members, 581,606; to- 





tal of contributions, $8,295,361, of which sum 
$6,273,218 were for congregational purposes. 
The members average a Titt e over 100 to each 
church; the net inercase of communicants is 
22,464. The contributions for all purposes show 
a falling off of $514,862 as compared with 1876, 
and of $1,791,165 as compared with 1872. 





The English people continue to be much ex- 
cited over the book known as the Priest in Abso- 
lution. The Church Association is extremely 
active, and is holding meetings in which the 
practice of confession is denounced. The Exe- 
ter Hall gathering filled all parts of the building. 
This was followed by another in the Free Trade 
Hall of Manchester. The resolutions adopted 
denounce the movement of the ritualistic con- 
fessors as ‘‘a conspiracy against the doctrine. 
the discipline, and the practice’’ of the nationa 
Chureh. On the other hand, the ritualists do 
not yield a particle. They have had presented 
in Parliament a petition, signed by over 47,000 
persons of the working classes, for the repeal of 
the ‘Public Worship Regulation Act.”’ Mr. 
MACKONOCHIE, at a meeting of the Holborn 
branch of the English Church Union, read ex- 
tracts from the obnoxious book, and defended 
its use. His speech was concluded amid loud 
cheers from his audience. Colonel CHILDERS, 
following him, moved thanks to the “ Society 
of the Holy Cross”’ for refusing to repudiate the 
Priest in Absolution. Dr. Pusry has republished, 
in one of the English papers, his preface to the 
Abbé Gaume’s Manual of Uonfession. This, he 
says, embodies his experience of forty years. 
He takes the position that the Tractarian revival 
is essentially ‘‘ sacramental,’ and includes in it 
confession and absolution. It is plain that the 
ritualists intend to contest the ground with 
their antagonists inch by inch. 


FROTH. 


CHILDREN sometimes ask, and men and women 
need not be ashamed to ask, why is froth always 
white or nearly white, whatever may be the color 
of the liquid underneath it? To answer the 
question, we shall have to determine what froth 
really is in itself, and how it is formed. 

Take a filled ale jug, or the well-known “ pew- 
ter” of a tavern or public-house, and pour out 
gently into a glass: scarcely any froth is pro- 
duced. Pour out the self-same liquor from the 
self-same vessel in a stream several inches high, 
and you produce a foaming “ head,” which to the 
eye seems to be a substance quite different from 
ale or beer. Open a bottle of lemonade or gin- 
ger-beer, of soda-water or seltzer-water, and pour 
out the contents into a glass; the formation of 
froth is so rapid and abundant that the glass ap- 
pears full when it really contains but a small 
quantity of liquid. Open a bottle of Bass’s ale or 
of Guinness’s stout; the froth is still more opaque 
and pronounced, Look at a cup of tea or coffee 
soon after the sugar has been added; there will 
often be seen a small covering of froth on the 
surface, which froth, if not actually white, is much 
more so than the liquid beneath. Watch the 
movements of the paddle-wheels of a steamer; 
the water thrown back from them is covered with 
foam of dazzling whiteness, the intensity of the 
white increasing with the rapidity of the wheel’s 
motion. 

In all these cases, and in multitudes of like 
kind, the froth seems to result from agitation; a 
quiescent liquid seldom presents symptoms of 
this nature. But agitation alone would not do it. 
Supposing it were possible for human beings to 
live, or for pints of ale to exist, without air, there 
would be no such thing as froth. In pouring out 
ale or other liquid, the falling stream becomes 
mingled with a portion of the atmospheric air 
which surrounds us; and it also buries, as it 
were, the air contained in the apparently empty 
glass: the result is, a mixture of ale and air, in- 
stead of ale only. Under ordinary circumstances, 
liquids contain as much air as they are capa- 
ble of absorbing; the additional quantity is ex- 
pelled. But how? It can not rise in a body 
to the surface, but divides into minute spherical 
portions or air bubbles, which ascend.to the top 
of the liquid on account of their levity or com- 
parative lightness. 

This, however, is not all; if it were, the bub- 
bles would burst directly they come to the sur- 
face, and froth would not have an opportunity 
of forming. Cohesion comes into action—the co- 
hesion between the particles of every liquid. 
The bubbles of air, as they rise from the body 
of the ale, beer, or other liquid, are able to pene- 
trate between the particles; but when they ar- 
rive at the surface they encounter a film of liquid 
cohesive enough to restrain for a time their final 
escape into the atmosphere, Froth consists of 
bubbles, each a tiny globular portion of air, 
bounded on the upper surface by an exceedingly 
thin film of liquid; the bubbles retain this posi- 
tion and condition until the struggle ends as a 
victory for one of the belligerents. The ascen- 
sive power of the air within the bubble overcomes 
the cohesive power of the liquid film or covering, 
and “the bubble bursts”—our beverage loses its 
frothy “head.” The length of time that elapses 
before the air escapes by the bursting of the bub- 
ble depends chiefly on the viscidity of the liquid. 
If we pour ale into one vessel and water into an- 
other, from equal heights, we shall find that the 
former will present a frothy surface, the latter a 
more instantaneous sparkling appearance; the 
power of retention being greater in the former 
instance than in the latter. In other words, ale 
having a greater specific gravity than water, and 
also greater viscidity, the bubble formed has a 
thicker coating, and requires a longer time for 
its disrupture. Taking the round of all the 
“ frothy headings,” we find the same rule prevail. 
In the spray from the paddle of a steamboat, in 
the froth on the surface of beverages, in the 
sparkles on a cup of tea, the air is in the first 
place entangled among the particles of liquid, 
and thus forms bubbles in the struggle to escape. 
Although carbonic acid may, in regard to physic- 
al properties, be ranked as a kind of air, the 
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formation of froth in effervescing liquids is 
slightly different. 

But why is froth white? Porter, ale, tea, cof- 
fee, Champagne, water, differ very considerably 
in color; yet in all of these, when froth is pro- 
duced it is whjte. This appears to be due to the 
reflection of the light from the outer surface of 
the several bubbles, When the surface is thus 
broken up, we have a cluster of little spheres, 
each of which presents a reflection to the eye 
from some part of its surface; and as there may 
be tens of thousands of these in a very small 
space, the effects become united, and are recog- 
nized as a whiteness. It is simply an aggrega- 
tion of small effects to produce one more con- 
spicuous. If the bubbles are large, then fewer 
of them can be contained in a given area; con- 
sequently the number of convex reflecting surfaces 
is smaller, and the united effect less brilliant—in 
other words, less white. 

But it may still be asked by some of us, how 
is it that the froth of a reddish liquid, such as 
beer, is white? The phenomena of reflected 
light must again be appealed to for the means of 
solving this problem. The color of a liquid (not 
its froth) is determined by the transmitted light, 
not the reflected. If liquor be contained in a 
transparent glass vessel held between the eye and 
the light, and we look through it, the eye receives 
the light transmitted by the liquid, and deems 
the color of that light to be the color of the 
liquid itself; but if we pour the liquor into an 
open vessel, and look obliquely at the surface, we 
shall find that the color does not deviate much 
from whiteness, whatever the transmitted color 
may be. The liquid, whatever be its body color, 
is, when agitated, broken up into detached por- 
tions at its surface by the formation of bubbles, 
and each bubble reflects to the eye a portion of 
the light which falls upon it. Consequently, if 
this reflected light is nearly white in all cases, the 
resulting assemblage of bubbles, generally known 
as froth, must always appear white or nearly 
white. We can easily understand the greater 
yellowness of the froth on strong Dublin stout 
than that on pale Burton ale; the more tenacious 
liquor forms a thicker and consequently less 
clearly reflecting bubble than that on the more 
limpid. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Mr. Ersxive of Dun, a gentleman of Angus, had an 
ancient valet named Gabriel, whose petulance and 
license of speech went 80 far as to be almost intoler- 
able. One day, as Mr. Erskine wae sitting at dinner 
and conversing with a mixed company of friends, Ga- 
briel took the liberty of calling something which he 
had said “‘a great lee.” ‘‘ Well,” said the laird, really 
offended, and rising from the table, ‘this will do no 
longer, Gabriel—we must part at last.” ‘* Hout, tout, 
laird,” replied Gabriel, pressing his master again into 
his chair, “‘whaur wad yer honor be better than in 
your ain house ?” not conceiving the possibility of his 
being the moving party. 





When is a ship like a dress-maker ?—When she's 
rounding the Cape or tacking about. 


-_— 


It is estimated that there are two thousand four hun- 
dred disorders to which the human frame is liable. 
When a man is laid up with the rheumatism, he is apt 
to think that the entire number has struck him in 
concert. 





There was some 4 ! in ihe hen-pecked hus- 
band who, being asked why he had placed himself so 
completely under the government of his wife, answer- 
ed, “To avoid the worse slavery of being under my 
own.” 





iliiiinmaiania 

A young lady had coqguetted until the victim was 
completely exhausted. He rose to go away. She 
whispered, as she accompanied him to the door, “I 
shall be at home next Sunday evening.” ‘So shali I,” 
he replied. 

cnticineentintctalliipbiesmmiininins 

“Were you a member of the army?” asked a trav- 
eller of a wooden-legged man. ‘“ Yes, Sir,” was the re- 
ply ; ‘**l was membered by a recruiting officer, dismem- 
pered by a Russian artillerist, and remembered by a 
peg-leg manufacturer.” 





A member of an American ciub objected to the pub- 
lication of the list of the meeting nights of the club, 
** because,” he said, “if it’s published, we married men 
will have to account for the off nights.” The motion 
to publish was lost. 





an 

A pompous Scotch advocate succeeded in bemuddling 
a country witness by asking him whether he thought 
the prisoner was compos mentia, e witness could 
only grin and look foolish. At last the judge inter- 
posed: ** Noo jist tell me, do ye think is there ony 
thing in him?” “ De’ll a thing,” burst out the man, 
with a smile from ear to ear, “but what's put intil 
him wi’ the spune !” “ 





JARVIS'S MORAL. 


Reotor. “ Those pigs of yours are in fine condition, 
Jarvis.” 

Jarvis. “ Yes, Sur, they be. Ah, Sur, if we wos al] 
on us on’y as fit to die as them are, Sur, we'd do!” 

paeiiimeannets 

Faors TO REMEMBER.—Some men are good because 

goodness pays best ; some are good for nothing. 
—_—_— Ors 








Does a piano-player display good execution when 
he murders the piece ? 





WONDERFUL MUSIC. 


German Proressor. “ Brava! brava! Your render- 
ing of the andante paseage entirely conveys the idea— 
that of a blue ey 3 a few clouds, rosy in the golden 
west ; the lake lightly rippled ; and two lovers in their 
boat, lost in the dreamy Glicivemnenn of the hour.” 





An eminent ee my devoted himseif for many years 
to his statue of the ideal woman. One day an ac- 
quaintance in Italy spoke to him of the long time he 
had given to the work. ‘“‘ Well,” said he, smilingly, 
“since it takes Nature ne years to make a beau- 
tiful woman, why should I finish my work more 
quickly ?” 





BITING. 
Master Jaoxey (inguiringly). ‘‘ Why don't baby eat 
buns, aunty ?” 
Aunt Sineierom, ‘ Because she has no teeth, dear.” 
aster Jackey (audibly). ‘Then why can’t you 
lend her yours, aunty? You ain't always using em.” 
A wickep Sueerstion.—A Frenchman has srggested 
a new kind of duel. The men are to appear on the 
— without weapons, but with at least one coin 
tween them. At the word “fire,” they toss, and the 
loser has forthwith to invite his motherta-lew to come 
and live with the family. This project has, after all, 
its drawbacks. Why discourage dueling te promote 
suicide ? 
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SCULPTURED SLAB. 


\N INTERESTING DISCOVERY. 

Tue Maya ruins in Yucatan, so graphically de- 
ed by Joun L. SrerHens in his books of trav- 
el, and afterward by the French traveller Désiré 
CHaRrNay, are destined to attract the attention of 
irchwologists in Europe and America still more 
decidedly through the excavations and discov- 








| 


ries of Dr. AvGustus Le PLONGEON, a native of | 


the island of Jersey, of French parentage, who 
has been residing in Yucatan since 1874 for the 
purpose of studying the remarkable monuments 
of that peninsula, and making researches among 
ruined temples. This traveller was prepared 
for the work he has undertaken by his experience 
with Mr. Squier in his antiquarian journey in 
Peru, where he acted as photographer. Since he 
has been in Yucatan he has passed most of his 
time in the famous ruins of Uxmal, Chichen-Itza, 
and Aké, of which he took a series of 125 pho- 
ographie views ; and in all of his labors he has 
n assisted by his accomplished wife, Mrs. ALICE 
During’a visit to the ruins of 


its 


t 
be 
Le PLONGEON. 

Chichen-Itza this intelligent and indefatigable in- 
vestigator succeeded in finding a very remarkable 
entire statue, finished “in the round,” which, with 
rreat labor and at considerable expense, he exca- 
vated from a depth of thirty feet in one of its dec- 
orated, elevated edifices. 

The statue is thus described by Sefior Juan 
Pron Contreras, director of the Museo Yucateco 
of Merida, Yucatan, to which place it was brought 
on the Ist of March of the present vear: “The 
colossal stone image weighs about 3500 pounds, 


and, together with its base, is cut from a solid | 


block nine feet in length. Its imposing and ma- 
jestic attitude and the insignia which adorn it 
lead to the supposition that it was the likeness 
of some notable leader of the time—a king or a 


noble. It was reached at a depth of eight meters, 
not far from the manorial castle of Chichen. Ac- 


cording to the discoverer, the mausoleum or mon- 
ument in which this statue was found was erect- 
ed to the memory of Cuac-Moot, an Itza king, by 





the queen, his wife. Chae-Mool is a Maya word, 
signifying tiger. At a short distance from this 
building another stone statue, representing a tiger, 


was found, which, it is presumed, once surmount- 
ed the mausoleum.’ The statue was undoubtedly 
excavated from the building which surmounts the 
southeast wall of the so-called Gymnasium, which 
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is described in SrePHENS’Ss 
Travels in Yucatan, vol. ii., 
p. 308. 

The accompanying en- 
gravings are copied from 
original photographs, of 
which there is a series of 
twelve different views re- 
lating to the discovery of 
the statue. 

No. 1 is half of a sculp- 
tured slab which probably 
closed the opening of the 
tomb whence the statue 
was excavated. It repre- 
sents a bird of prey, and, 
together with its comple- 
ment, may have indicated 
the title and office of the 
prince for whom the tomb 
was erected. 

No. 2 is the second half 
of the door above spoken 
of, and represents a tiger. 

No. 3 shows the position 
of the statue in process of 
removal from its position, 
thirty feet under- ground. 
The sides of the excavation 
are supported artificially, 
and Indian workmen ap- 
pear in the picture. Dr. 
Le PionGeon, the discov- 
erer, is shown seated at 
the right of the picture. 

No. 4. Here the statue 
is seen liberated from its 
long imprisonment. 

No. 5 shows the statue 
mounted on the rude wag- 
on upon which it was to be 
transported ninety miles to 


the city of Merida. In the 
background is a church 


constructed entirely of stone taken from neigh- 


| . . . * 
| boring ruins, where possibly precious works of 





art like the one here represented have been con- | 


On the passage of this 
work of art through the 
monumetal town of Izamal, 
and when it arrived at Me- 
rida, enthusiastic recep- 
tions were accorded to it, 
in which the Governor and 
official dignitaries partici- 
pated, as well as the school- 
children and citizens, and 
poems were recited and ad- 
dresses were delivered upon 
the occasion. 

This statue, which differs 
from those previously found 
in being an independent 
figure finished on all sides, 
was intended by Dr. Le 
PLONGEON to be sent to the 
Centennial Exhibition at 
Philadelphia, but this pur- 
pose was frustrated by the 
interposition of the govern- 
ment, and since its formal 
reception at Merida, Yuca- 
tan, this work of art has 
been carried to the Nation- 
al Museum of the City of 
Mexico. 

Dr. Le PLonGeon has re- 
cently made archeological 
visits to the Yucatan isl- 
ands of Cozumel and Mu- 
geres, where he _ photo- 
graphed ruins, made plans 
of buildings, and took notes 
of his observations. It is 
believed that particulars of 
his discoveries, as well as 
many new archeological 
facts, will be made known 
when this indefatigable 
traveller publishes the 
work which he is prepar- 
ing about his scientific labors in the ruins of | 
Yucatan. His last letters ate from Balize, Brit- 
ish Honduras. 
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EXCAVATING THE STATUE. 


cealed by the mistaken fanaticism of the Spanish 
conquerors of the sixteenth century. 


THE STATUE ABOVE-GROUND. 
ANCIENT STATUE DISCOVERED IN YUCATAN.—[From Puotograrus sy Dr. Le Puonceoy.] 











The recovery of this important historical treas- 
ure, and the labors of Dr. LE PLonGeon in Yuca- 
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SCULPTURED SLAB, 


tan, were the subject of an interesting paper read 
before the American Antiquarian Society at their 
semi-annual meeting, on the 26th of April, by 
Mr. SterHen Sacissvry, Jun., of Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. Sternens’s description of the building to 
which reference has been made is as follows: “It 
consists of two ranges, one even with the ground, 
and the other about twenty-five feet above it, the 
latter being in a good state of preservation, sim- 
ple, tasteful in its arrangement of ornaments, 
and having conspicuous a procession of tigers or 
lynxes....From its lofty position, with trees 
growing around it and on the roof, the effect is 
beautifully picturesque, and it may be regarded 
as the most important structure that we met with 
in our exploration. The lower building, standing 
on the ground, is in a ruinous condition ; the front 
has fallen, and shows only the remains of two col- 
umns covered with sculptured figures; the fall 
of the front has laid bare the entire wall of the 
chamber, covered from one end to the other with 
elaborately sculptured figures in bass-relief. Ex- 
posed for ages to a long succession of winds and 
rains, the characters were faded and worn; un- 
der the glare of a tropical sun the lines were 
confused and indistinct, and the reflection of the 
heat was so intense that it was impossible to 
work before it except for an hour or two in the 
afternoon, when the building was in the shade. 
The head-dress of the figures is, as usual, a plume 
of feathers, and in the upper row each figure 
carries a bundle of spears or a quiver of arrows. 
The steps or other means of access to this build- 
ing are gone, and we reached it by clambering 
over fallen stones. The front corridor was 
supported by massive pillars, portions of which 
still remain, covered with elaborate sculptured 
ornaments. The lintel of the inner door is a 
beam of sapote, richly carved. The jambs are 
partly buried, and above the rubbish appear 
sculptured figures with rich head-dresses, which 
any where else we should have considered it nec- 
essary to bring to light and copy; but between 
these jambs we enter an inner chamber, the walls 
and ceilings of which are covered from the floor 
to the peak of the arch with designs in painting, 
representing, in bright and vivid colors, human 
figures, battles, houses, trees, and scenes of do- 
mestic life; and conspicuous on one of the walls 
is a large canoe.” 


READY FOR REMOVAL. 
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THE REY. W. B. POPE, D.D. 


Tuts clergyman, who was elected 
President of the Wesleyan Conference 
recently convened at Bristol, England, 
is one of the most distinguished mod- 
ern preachers and theologians of the 
Methodist connection. It is doubtful 
if the Wesleyans have ever had in 
their ranks a more distinguished the- 
ological scholar. He was born in 
Nova Scotia in the year 1822; but, 
while he was yet an infant, his par- 
ents returned with him to their na- 
tive country, and settled in the west 
of England. He received a classical 
education in a private school in the 
neighborhood of Plymouth. He early 
showed an aptitude for the ministry 
and a love for theological study. He 
went to the Wesleyan Theological 
Institution at Hoxton for the train- 
ing of ministers, where he was a dil- 
igent student. On leaving that col- 
lege he was appointed to a Circuit in 
the year 1842. Since that time he 
has continually gained reputation, 
and has travelled in some of the most 
important circuits, including Man- 
chester, Hull, London, and Leeds. 
As a preacher, he is distinguished 
by his ability in exposition and his 
acuteness of reasoning. He dwells 
oceasionally upon thé most refined 
theological distinctions, and his ser- 
mons are always characterized by 
close reasoning and spirituality of 
tone. In the year 1867 he was ap- 
pointed Divinity Professor in the 
Wesleyan College at Didsbury, and 
has continued to fill that post with 
great ability and assiduity. He is the 
author of several high-class theolog- 
ical works, and has been for some 
years the editor of the London Quar- 
terly Review. Among his principal 
works are The Prayers of St. Paul, 
The Person of Christ, and a Compen- 
dium of Theology. The degree of 
Doctor of Divinity was recently con- 
ferred upon him by the University of 
Edinburgh. It has fallen to his lot 
to preside over the last Conference 
into which laymen fre not admitted. 


AROUND THE WORLD. 


On the Ist of October next the 
stanch and commodious steam-ship 
Ontario will sail from New York upon 
a scientific expedition around the 
world. She will be a floating college, 
with a complement of about four 


hundred students and a faculty of experienced 
teachers, including a number of scientific gen- 
tlemen of acknowledged ability, several of whom 
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THE REV. W. B. POPE, D.D., PRESIDENT OF THE BRITISH WESLEYAN CONFERENCE. 


have had much experience in scientific expedi- | appointed ship. She has four decks, is ‘ 


tions. 


The Ontario is a thoroughly built and well- 
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long, forty-six feet wide, and forty feet deep. <A 





flush deck runs her whole length, and will great- 
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ly add to the comfort of the passen- 
gers. All the passengers can be ac- 
commodated with state-rooms. Great 
attention has been paid to the venti- 
lation of the ship, and a circulation 
of pure air has been insured by the 
introduction of several large “ blower 
pipes,” through which fresh air is 
driven by steam. The Ontario has 
seen only four years of service, is 
one of the strongest vessels afloat, 
and her machinery has been put in 
thorough order for this cruise. She 
is fitted with state-rooms and saloons 
for work, study, lectures, and all 
other uses of a scientific and edu- 
cational tour, and is provided with 
steam-launches, an adequate number 
of smaller boats, and an ample arma- 
ment. A large library will be fur- 
nished, in which especial care will be 
taken to supply the members with 
the best works on science and tray- 
el, particularly those relating to the 
places embraced in the route, with a 
full and suitable provision of scien- 
tific apparatus for the illustration of 
the subjects of study, and the inves- 
tigation of all natural products and 
phenomena that may be deemed de- 
sirable. Especial attention will be 
constantly given to the sanitary con- 
dition of the vessel, and the’ health, 
comfort, and convenience of all on 
board. The Ontario will be com- 
manded by Commander Joun W. 
Puitip, of the United States navy, 
who will have under him a full corps 
of experienced officers and a large 
crew of trained and picked seamen, 

The purpose of the expedition is 
to visit points of general and special 
interest on a route around the globe, 
to study the arts, archeology, and 
present condition of the better-known 
countries, and the geology, geogra- 
phy, fauna, and flora, as well as the 
history and character of the people, 
of those less known, and to make 
collections in the various departments 
of science. 

To this end the expedition will be 
absent two years, and will afford op- 
portunities for seeing the greater part 
of the world, under far more favor- 
able circumstances and at less ex- 
pense than could possibly be done on 
a smaller scale or by individual en- 
terprise, and the expedition, also, will 
enable schools, colleges, and muse- 
ums to form collections and prepara- 
tions of rare or beautiful or typical 
forms to a greater extent and at less 
cost than has been hitherto possible. 


A systematic course of instruction will be be- 
gun as soon as practicable after the vessel leaves 


New York. 





THE STEAM-SHIP “ONTARIO”—THE WOODRUFF SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION AROUND THE WORLD.—[From 4 Parytine sy J. E. Burreaworts.} 


It will consist chiefly of lectures on 
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all subjects that can be studied to advantage on 
an expedition of this character. As no require- 
ment of previous scientific study or proficiency 1s 
demanded of any student, it is not expected that 
many will be so far advanced that they may not 
profit by elementary instruction, and special at- 
tention will be given to such teaching as will best 
prepare them to understand and appreciate the 
scientific investigations and discoveries that may 
be made in the countries visited. When actual 
field work is in progress, it will be the duty of 
each member of the faculty to advise and direct 
the students who pursue the branch of study in 
his charge how to make and preserve his collec- 


tions, and to give instruction, when practicable, 
upon the specimens collected of whatever kind. 
The vessel will be supplied with a full comple- 
ment of breech-loading rifles and fixed ammuni- 
tion for the purposes of military drill and hunt- 
ing. All armas and ammunition will be kept in 
the armory and the magazine, under the control 


of the officers of the vessel. 

A uniform has been adopted, which the stu- 
dent will be expected to wear throughout the 
voyage. It consists of dress suit of fine navy- 
blue cloth, overcoat, and cap, and will be furnish- 
ed to all who desire it, for fifty dollars. 

The expenses of each student for the cruise of 
two years’ will be $2500, of which $500 is paid 
as booking fee, $500 before sailing, and the bal- 
ance, $1500, to be in a letter of credit in the 
name of the trustees, drafts under which are 
only to be drawn at the rate of $500 every six 
months 

The route of the expedition will take the stu- 
dents to most of the interesting points that can 
be reached by water, including places within the 


limits of short land excursions. It will first pro- 
ceed to the West Indies, skirt the eastern coast 
of South America, pass into the Pacifie through 
the Straits of Magellan, touch at various island 
groups in that ocean and points on the western 
coast of South America, cross to Japan and China, 


visit India, Borneo, etc. If time permits, a voy- 
age will be made up the Persian Gulf. The ex- 
pedition will then sail up the Red Sea and through 
the Suez Canal into the Mediterranean, touching 
at Jaffa, whence an excursion may be made to 
Jerusalem. . Nearly all the countries bordering 
on the Mediterranean will be visited. We have 
not space to give the route in full, and will add 
only that opportunity will be afforded for excur- 
sions to the.-most interesting portions of Italy, 
Spain, France, England, Scotland, and Ireland be- 


fore the expedition starts upon the home voyage. 

The expedition is known as “The Woodruff 
Scientific Expedition around the World.” It has 
heen organized under the direction of James O. 


Wooprvurr, Esq., of Indianapolis, Indiana, with 
whom the idea originated, and who has contrib- 
uted liberally to the fund required to carry it out 
successfully. The national government has heart- 
ily approved it, and, through the American minis- 
ters and consuls abroad, will secure throughout 
the route such a recognition and reception at the 
ports touched as will add materially to the efficien- 
cy and enjoyment of the voyage. It will afford a 


rare opportunity for young students to see the 
world, and at the same time pursue their studies 
in science under the most pleasant and favorable 
fhuspices 


WARNING TO CITY VISITORS. 

Mr. Reinnart’s admirable picture on page 685 
is suggestive of a serious annoyance to which the 
farmer is sometimes subjected m the summer 
season at the hands of trespassers from the city, 
who thoughtlessly, oftener than maliciously, dam- 
age his property. For the sake of saving a few 
steps by the road, the pedestrian will often cut 
across lots, trampling the grain beneath his feet, 
and leaving a path of destruction behind him. 
To save himself the trouble of climbing the wall, 
he will let down the bars and forget to put them 
up again, Then the cattle from the road enter 
the gap, and before the farmer knows it the 
work of destruction begun by the thoughtless man 
is completed by the beasts, and the crop is lost. 
Orchards, too, are very tempting to passers-by, 
some of whom do not hesitate to stone the trees, 
or even break the limbs or branches, in the effort 
tu get the fruit. No wonder, then, that Farmer 
B—— nails up a warning to intruders. The 
spelling is not of the most approved form, and 
many of the letters are indifferently made, but 
any one may understand what is meant. Should 
his perception be dull, however, it may be in- 
stantly sharpened by the faithful dog who stands 
ut his master’s feet, ready at a moment’s notice 
to enforce the order, 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

NARRAGANSETT Pier has one of the finest beaches on 
the Atlantic coast, and is equally attractive for bath- 
ing ordriving. It is three miles long, hard and smooth; 
the surf is light, the water deepens very gradually ; 
there are no strong under-currents, and sea-bathing 
seems here to be pertectly safe. Within the past ten 
years the Pier has become a popular resort for those 
who desire comfort rather than fashion, unconventional 
pleasures rather than any routine prescribed by custom. 
‘There are some eighteen or twenty hotels, where good 
accommodations can be obtained at a reasonable price. 
"very morning, about eleven o'clock, the bathing beach 
presents @ lively scene. The bathers, in gay costume, 
swarm out from the bath-houses and plunge fearless- 
ly into the syrf. Little children gambol about the 
water's edge, going in as far as they fancy with perfect 
safety, mothers and nurses watching them from the 
beach when they do not actually join them. Nowhere 
is surf-bathing more enjoyable. But there are other 
attractions at Narragansett—sailing, driving, fishing, 
to say nothing of sitting dreamily upon the rocks, 
watching the restless waves as they dash up and break 
upon the rocky points. The drive along the beach at 
even-tide is charming, and one should not fail to vis- 
it Narragansett Heights, an extensive view being ob- 
tained from Tower Hill. Narragansett Pier is in the 
town of Kingston, Rhode Island, and is easily reached 








from New York by the Shore Line, which connects at 
Kingston with the Narragansett Pier Railroad ; or by 
the Fall River Line to Newport, and thence by boat, 
the distance being only about nine miles by water. 
Boats also run daily from Providence to Narragansett 
Pier. Block Island, about fifteen miles from the Pier, 
is a place of much resort, there being eight or ten ho- 
tels on the island. 





According to the records of the Board of Health, it 
appears that ever since the fifty district physicians be- 
gan their special work among the sick poor there has 
been a steady decrease in the mortality of this city. For 
the week just previous to the beginning of their work 
the number-of deaths was 831. At the end of the first 
week’s work of these physicians the death rate was 
754; at the end of the second, 717 ; and at the end of 
the third, 654. This record certainly indicates that the 
services of these physicians, under the direction of the 
Board of Health, have proved beneficial. 





The stranger in Newport soon becomes familiar with 
the name of Touro. It was the name of a Jewish fam- 
ily prominent in Newport a century ago, and is per- 
petuated in street and park. A hundred years ago the 
Hebrews formed a large and honorable portion of the 
community in Newport. The Jewieh synagogue, for 
many years the only place of Hebrew worship in Amer- 
ica, was dedicated in 1763. Over the gateway is the 
inscription: ‘ Erected 5603, from a bequest made by 
Abraham Touro.” The Hebrews compute time from 
the creation. Near the synagogue is the Jewish cem- 
etery, and both are kept in perfect order from a fund 
left by one of the Touro family. The deed of the an- 
cient burial-place of the Jews is dated in 1677 ; but now 
the Hebrews of Newport seem to be extinct, and both 
synagogue and cemetery remain surrounded by a mys- 
terious silence, guarded, as it were, by unseen hands. 





It is said that nearly all the Russian officers wear a 
ring with a turquois stone. This is supposed to se- 
cure good luck. In the language of stones—for they, 
as well as the flowers, have a language—the turquois 
means protection against violent death. One thing is 
clear, the officers have the opportunity for testing the 
superstition. 





One of the novel features of the great exhibition at 
Paris next year will be that, instead of being closed at 
dusk, it will be open in the evening, and illuminated by 
electric light. 





In these days of swift-going steam-ships, the remark- 
able voyage of Captain Crapo and his wife across the 
Atlantic in a little twenty-foot boat seems an uncalled- 
for, hazardous experiment. During their passage of 
forty-nine days they encountered seven gales, three 
very heavy ones, lost much of their clothing overboard, 
slept on wet beds, and at one time the captain was 
obliged to steer seventy hours without cessation, so 
fearful was the weather. They appear to have no de- 
sire to repeat this experiment, as Mrs. Crapo writes to 
a friend that ‘‘ nothing would induce them to under- 
take the voyage again.” 





More than 5,000,000 cans of corn are now packed in 
Maine annually, and sold in various parts of the world, 
giving employment to from 8000 to 10,000 persons dur- 
ing the packing season. 





The first naval encounter in the present Eastern war 
recently took place between the Vesta, a small Russian 
steamboat, and a Turkish Monitor. After asharpcon- 
flict of five hours, the Vesta was obliged to withdraw, 
but not until she had succeeded in throwing bombs 
with such effect as to prevent the Turkish vessel from 
attempting a pursuit. The commander of the Vesta 
has been decorated with the highest military order of 
the Russian Empire for his bravery. 





The old New York Post-office bas been undergoing 
extensive repairs and alterations, and has been let, it 
is said, to a Boston gentleman, who is to use it as an 
auction mart. 





An exchange says that the young ladies at Long 
Branch complain that the scarcity of young gentlemen 
there is something unprecedented. They are there- 
fore thrown greatly upon their own resources, and are 
forced to be sociable with each other. Their pastimes 
are few and simple: there is some reading, more sew- 
ing, most talking; little walking, less swimming, most 
croquet. After breakfast comes the matutinal drive, 
after lunch the daily nap, after dinner a drive, or, if 
the weather is unfavorable, the regular gathering in 
the corridor, to listen to the music and to discuss the 
events or the unevents of the day. 





The improvement in American manufactures is 
strongly set forth in the following statement from the 
London World: 

** Nothing more important has ever happened in the 

history of English trade than the threatened displace- 
ment of our cotton manufactures by those of America. 
Piece goods from the Lonsdale Mills of New York 
State are now sold in — town in England at a low- 
er price and of better quality than English goods of a 
nominally corresponding grade.” 
The article then goes on to speak of the great falling 
off in the products of the Lancashire mills, and warns 
the manufacturers that they must bestir themselves or 
they will be beaten in their own fields by their Ameri- 
can rivals, 





The Commissioners of the Paris Exposition of 1878 
have appropriated $10,000 to aid artisans who haves 
meritorious objects to exhibit of their own construc- 
tion, but who have not means to defray the expenses 
of exhibition. 





A Norman applied to a lady who is summering at 
Etretat, for employment. 

‘But, my good man,” replied the lady, ‘I have 
brought my servants with me. I have nothing for 
you to do.” 

** Ah, madame,” was the answer, “‘if you only knew 
how little work it would take to occupy me!” 





The British Medical Journal urges upon consumptive 
people the consideration that it is living in the open air 
in a fine climate that is really beneficial to them, and 
not the mere climate itself. In proof of which it cites 
several instances. It is well known that a life in the 
open air, with moderate exercise, will often prove cu- 
rative to the lungs, even when there is no change 
made in residence. Yet a pure, dry air is of great value 
in such diseases, 





Comfortable homes for artisans and for laborers 
have been recently erected by a London association 
near Battersea Park. Each tenement consists of three 
rooms, and great care is taken in regard to sanitary 

! 





arrangements. The buildings were formally opened 
im June by the Earl of Beaconsfield, and will be called 
the “ Victoria Dwellings,” in consideration of the in- 
terest manifested by the Queen in this movement. 





A recent history of American uniforms brings to 
light the fact that the gray of the Southern Confeder- 
acy was the regulation dress of the American armies 
which fought at Chippewa and Niagara in 1812, and 
was adopted at West Point in commemoration of those 
victories. It is still quite extensively worn by North- 
ern regiments, and is the prevailing color in all mili- 
tary schools; and for economy and quietness it is 
doubtless preferable to the blue, 





“A valuable memento of American independence is 
to be presented to Queen Victoria by the government 
of the United States. It is a state paper—‘* The Ad- 
ministrators of the United States Government at the 
Beginning of its Second Century”—and consists of a 
large sheet with an allegorical representation of the 
States, and the signatures of 401 government officials, 
ranging from the President to the Representatives. 
The paper bears at the top an eagle grasping a shield, 
olive branches, the cap of Liberty, and a scroll inscribed 
with the word ‘‘ Constitution.” On each side of the 
bird is a stand of colors, the whole resting on a rep- 
resentation of Plymouth Rock, which bears the date 
1776-1876, and the national motto, “ E Pluribus Unum.” 
The border consists of fagots, typifying the original 
thirteen States, bound together with a band of stars, 
while above these are olive and oak branches—peace 
and strength—and a shield with similar emblems ap- 
pears at each corner. This document is hermetically 
sealed between plates of glass, and was shown at the 
Philadelphia Exhibition. 





Ir will be found upon inquiry of representa- 
tive storekeepers that ladies no longer depend 
on foreign makers for their Perfumery and Toilet 
Articles. To Messrs. Corgate & Co. the credit 
is largely due for this new departure. Their 
Cashmere Bouquet Soap and Violet Toilet Water 
are universally esteemed by the tasteful and 
refined as the most delicate and recherché of 
perfumes.—[ Com. ] 








Happy tidings for nervous sufferers, and those who 
have been d drugged,and quacked. Pulvermacher’s 
Electric Belts effectua ly cure premature debility, weak- 
ness, and decay. Book and Journal, with information 
worth thousands, mailed free. dress PuLVERMACHER 
Gatvanic Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.—{Com.] 








Burnett's Cocoarne has been sold in every civil- 
ized country, and the public have rendered the 
verdict that it is the cheapest and best Hair 
Dressing in the world.—[ Com. ] 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are,as the poet says, “an 
excellent thing inmanand woman.” 
Nothing adds so much to the per- 
sonal yee as a fine set of 
teeth, and to neglect their care is 
inexcusable. To keep them free 
from scurf, and spotless as pearls, 
cleanse them daily with 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


It is a wholesome Botanical poaein. and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. Repulsive Breath, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, is com- 
pletely nentralized by the use of Sozodont. It is loudly 
praised by artists of the dramatic and lyric profession, 
who especially know the value of a rellable dentifrice. 
Sold by Druggists every where. 











E. D. Bassford, Cooper Inst., N.Y. 
China, Glassware, Crockery, Chamber 
and Table Ware, Cutlery, Silver Ware, 
House Furnishing Hardware, Cooking 
Utensils, Kitchen Furniture, Refrigera- 
tors, Cream Freezers, Children’s Car- 
riages, and everything for the house and 
table. Enclose 3c. stamp for complete 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List and 
save per cent.—Goods carefull 
delivered or shipped free.—E. D. BAS: 

FORD, Cooper Inst., New York. 


























ENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 

Curstrr, Pa., opens Sept. 12th. Location healthful, 
grounds ample, buildings commodious. Thorough in- 
struction in CIVIL ENGINEERING, the CLASSICS, 
and ENGLISH. Careful supervision of Cadets. For 
circulars, apply to Cor. THEO. HYATT, President. 


I5 SHOT GUN 


ble-barrel gun, bar or front-action locks; warrant- 
shooter, OR. NO 

ad Cutter, for $15. 
L e to examine before 
pein bill. Seud tena Sos circular to P. POWELL 
,» Gun Dealers, Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 


Cc, STEHR, enatoctarer of 


eerschaum 
Pipes & C r Holders. Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome Street, 

Medal awarded at Centennial, 1S76. 
HE WALKING TRICK MOUSE. 
“3 new. Most amusing for old and 
young. Of rubber. and indestructible. Sample sent, 

postpaid, on receipt of 10 cents. 

B. HUBER, 204 Ross Street, Brooklyn, E. D., N. Y. 


ORTA UT V., combined with great 
aay AB) aliink’ rocmsrs*, orzna, 
and general out door y and night doubie per- 
spective glasses; will show objects distinctly from 
two tosix miles. Spectacles of the greatest tranrpa- 
rent power to strengthen and improve the sight 
without distressing results of frequent changes. Catalogues 
§S=EmMMoNns, OCULISTS, OP- 























ANDERBURGH, WELIS, & CO. Wood LK, 


> and 
Borders, Cabinets, ‘Strong Slat” Cases, Stand 
and Gall Complete Newspaper outfits. 1¢ ond 
18 Dutch Street, corner Fulton, New York. 


25 EXTRA FINE Mixed Cards, with name, 
10c., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





HENRY EWALT, 


DEALER IN 


Wall Papers, 
WINDOW SHADES, 


Table Oil-Cloths, &e. 


# Rooms papered in the city or country by competent 
workmen, at lowest cash prices, 





Window Shades of all styles and prices to suit the 
times. 

Call and examine my stock before purchasing else- 
where; I am satisfied that I can please you. 

Remember, 


EW ALT, 
WHITE FRONT STORE, 
’ 312 N. Gay St., 


BALTIMORE. 
¢#™ Store Shades made and lettered to order. 


Near Aisquith, 





Lammertz Patent. 
SELF CLEARING 
Cigar & Cigarette Holders. 44 
FOUR SIZES 


Sample, post paid 10 cts. 
List Price, $9.00 per Gross, 


_ J. B. COLT & CO. 
.\ Manufacturers of Notions, 
} 297 







way, N.Y. 


Factory, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MINTONS ssincti TILES 


Carna Works, Stoxe-Uron-Tuent. 


Also, The CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE Co’s 





. Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, &c. 


THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 
88 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, 
The only representatives in the United States for 
the above firms. 








Ju ! Millions in it!! Everybody wants 
it RT pp ae Pocket RULE and FoLpine 
Yarp Stick. Made of hed wood, 


A a moog Samp or] 
nts ; r dozen, en. 

* Address, EURER A TRICK AND NOVPLTY COMPANY, 

Box 4614. 39 Ann Street, New York, 
Sole Manufacturer of 


ny 1 only. All 
WHEEL CHAIRS safe. ana 
sizes, for Invalids & Cripples. Easily 
propelled, in or out-doors, by any one hay- 
ing the use of hands. Send stamp for Illus- 7 
trated Catalogue and prices of 
different styles. Patentee & Man- 
ufacturer of the “Rolling Chairs” 
used at the Centennial. Please 
mention this paper. HERBERT y 
S. SMITH, 32 Platt St., NewYork. SA ¢4 


GREAT LUXURY. 


I will send to any point accessible by express, a Non- 
pareil Spring Mattress, charges paid, C.0.D. Privilege 
of one day’s trial before payment. For Price-List and 
Circulars, address T. L. SNYDER, Jersey City, N. J. 


Rifle, $7.50. 















Breech-Loading 







Revolvers, 7-Shot, $3 00. English 
Double Shot-Gun, $12 00. Send for Circular. 


HOMER FISHER, 260 Broadway, N. Y. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 

Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Haxrer'’s Magazine, Hanren’s Wxexey, and Haneen’s 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazinn, Werkty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Suvsontuers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specitied, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brotuens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Tres For Apvertistne tn Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Harper’s Bazar. 
Ha "s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Imitation Gold Watches 
, $10, $15. $20 and $2%5each. Chains 
2’to $12, to mateb. Jewelry of une same. 
Sent C.0.D., by le nd stamp for 
Illustrated Cireular COLLINS MeTaL WaTcH 
FacTory, 335 Broadway, NewYork. Box 3696 











EAFNESS and CATARRH.—A Lady 
who had suffered for years from Deafness and 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
sympathy and gratitude proses her to send the recipe, 


free of c’ , to any one similarly afflicted. Address 
MRS. M CLARA LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 


rT WiIcTOR!: 
RINTING 





AND ENTERPRISES, 
Tatrated Catalogue forll Self-Imkers, 66 to 9850. 
? tampa, J. COOK ©O., Mfr's, W eat Meriden, n. 





yp l’Amerique Cigarettes.—Mixture of Perique 
and Vanity Fair. t yet for summer smoking. 





50 Fine Cards, Damask, Repp, &c., with name on 
all, 13 cta. F.C. LYMAN, Clintonville, Conn. 





$1 


Worth 
ee. 


20, 





HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


691 








ROGERS’ 
STATUARY. 


$10 and Upward. 
THE MOCK TRIAL 
Price $20. 
Illustrated Cata- 
logues may be had 
on application, or 
will be mailed, by en- 
closing 10 cents to 
JOHN ROGERS 
1155 Broadway, 
Cor. 27th St., N.Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER'S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graprp To Fit any Fieure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 a8 to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
tuken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Suit Patterns are now ready: 








Vol. 1X. 
GLOVE- FITTING BASQUE, Low Draped 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... No.43 


LADY WASHINGTON BASQUE, Princesse 
Apron, and Fan-Trained Skirt. ‘ 

LONG DOUBLE-BREASTED SAC UE, ‘Over- 
= with Diagonal Front, and Walking 


areal E. BREASTED COAT, Favorite Over- 
skirt, and Long Walking Skirt “ 46 
PLASTRON BASQUE, Boiteuse Over-skirt, and 
Trained Skirt “ 
DOLMAN, Long, Pointed Over-skirt, and Long 
Walking GIs ..ccccccccecccce.cccsccccceces ¢ 
LADY’S ULSTER, with Russian Hood......... * 
BOY’S WARDROBE, Ulster, Pleated Frock, 
Shirt Waist, Vest, and Knee Pantaloons (for 
boy from 4 to 9 years old) EE Pere peerren * 50 
SINGLE- BREASTED SQUARE COAT, ~_ 
Over-skirt, and Demi Fan-Trained Skirt... 
Vol. X. 
PLAIN PRINCESSE DRESS..........c.cse06 3 
PLASTRON PRINCESSE DRESS............. -. s 
PRINCESSE BASQUE and Tablier Skirt....... “ 9 
9 
1 


AGNES SOREL BASQUE, Long Fan Over- 
skirt, and Demi- cape ned Skirt........0.-.00- ” 


ING SKIRT ST roe “ 2 
HABIT BASQUE, Over-skirt with Pleated Back, 
ond Lame Wale GEE. oc cccceccccccsccece * 15 
SCARF DOL — Revers Over-skirt,and Demi- 
Trained 8 : 
BRETON Costundit (Basque, Over-skirt and 
WENN. ch shettchescadinssenenandotas . 
FRENCH WALKING JACKET, Long, Round 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt..............+ “ 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Breton Jacket, Princesse 
Dress, and School Suit (Basque, Over-skirt, 
and Skirt), for girl from 9 to 15 years old..... 
DIAGONAL SACQUE, Diagonal Over - skirt, 
and Fan Demi-Trained Skirt.............++ "= 
BRETON JACKET, Breton Over- skirt with 
Searf Back, and Walking Skirt.............. “ @ 
DIAGUNAL POLONAISE with Princesse Back, 
k,l ESR ee " = 
SINGLE-BREASTED JACKET, Empress Over- 
skirt, and Fan-Trained Skirt . 
COAT- — VEST BASQUE, Scarf Over-skirt, 
and Long Fan-Trained Skirt... ..........+. ss 98 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE with Lapped Front, 
oe 





and Walking Skirt 23 
PRINCESSE WRAPPER * 2 
BRETON WRAPPER ~ 





SUMMER POLONAISE and Demi- Trained 

MENG anicncecantaheiedeaperbacns esenhbeinie® * 99 
COUNTRY SUIT (Scarf Mantilla, Long Over- 

skirt open in Front, and Long Walking Skirt. “* 81 

The Publishers will send either Suit by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Snits will be sent for $2 00. No Suits separated or 
exchanged, This list comprises all the Cut Paper 
Patterns published by us. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. When this is not 
done, the medium size, 86 inches, is sent, and the Pat- 
terns can not afterward be returned. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. Orders should be addressed to 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS. 


CAXTON PRESS 
Self-Inking only $ $14. 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Self- take 
ing, from $27 to $60; will do the 
work of a $250 Press. Presses from 
$3 50. Stamp for catalogue. CUR- 


TIS & MITCHELL, 15 Federal St., 
rf __ Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 


. WANTED, 
AGENTS be For particulars, address 
WILSON SEWING MACHINE co., 
829 Broadway, New York Cit 
New Orleans, La., Chicago, tin. 
Or San Francisco, Cal. 


RIFLES, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, 

sent C. .0.D. , for examination, all charges paid. No 
risk. No humbug. Write for Catalogue. Address 

GREAT WEST SRN STERN GU N WORKS, ‘Pittsburgh, Pa. 


$10¢ =) bO5* adays sure made by Agents selling 
our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
es & Chromo Cards. 125 ‘samples, 


free. 3H BUF etpaid, for She. Illustrated Catalogue 
BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. Estab’d 1830, 


noe eye 
Fancy Cards (no two alike), with name, 10c., post- 

5 
paid. Nassau Carp ut. Nassav Carp Co., Nassau, ‘N. Y. Box 50. 


MEN 23 WANTED &~ M1 goods to Munouawrs. NO 


PEDDLING Pod house to house. 

$85.9, m month. | wires rim 
_o Lass #8 Laur Worxe, Cincinnati, 

L ADIES | can “make $5 $5 a day ‘in their own city or 

Own, Address ELLIS M’F’G CO. »Waltham, Mass. 

50 Fine Cards, Damask, Repp, &c., with name on, 

13 cts, CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 


$ 350 Al MONTH.— Agents wanted. 36 Best 
free. ~ selling articles in the world. One a 
ldress J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


patents. ~Ws. H. -Banooox, Solicitor (ate Examiner 
i reek ith St, Was t., Washington, D.C. Circular. 


340 4 FELTOe EEK. e and San 


Catalogue and Sampie Free. 

» 119 Nassau Street, N. Y. 

95. ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 
0c., postpaid. J, B. HUSTED, Nasaau, N. Y. 

















Latest, Cheapest, and Best. 


HARPER'S GEOGRAPHIES. 


A Complete Course in Physical and Political Geography in 
TWO BOOKS. 


Trade-List Price. Introduction. 
Harper's Introductory Geography, $060 $0 45 
7 School . 1 25 94 





Exchange. 


$0 37 
75 





Harper’s Introductory Geography is designed to prepare young 
pupils who are beginning the study of geography for the use of a more compre- 
hensive manual. 

The descriptive portions of this work have been carefully written in a famil- 
iar narrative form, and are intended to be read by the pupils. 

The descriptive part of each lesson is followed by questions with appended 
answers, which extract from the part to be read its important points of infor- 
mation, and present them in a concise and convenient form for recitation. 

Special attention is solicited to this feature, which, in its fullness and com- 
pleteness, is believed to be without a parallel in elementary works on ge- 
ography. 

Harper's School Geography is essentially in two distinct parts—a 
physical geography and a political geography. The physical geography is 
treated very briefly ; and, though important, presents no difficulty greater than 
the description of a chain of mountains or of the course of a river. Each of 
the two parts has a series of special maps, exercises, and descriptions. 

The geography of commerce has been made the leading line of thought. It 
involves a systematic presentation of the resources and industries of countries 
as dependent upon climate, soil, mineral deposits, and other physical conditions. 
It also includes all important information concerning cities and towns as com- 
mercial, manufacturing, and mining centres, and an outline of the system of 
transportation, domestic and international. 

While great care has been taken to reject all matter not strictly relevant, 
it is believed that no other School Geography presents so many essential facts 
and principles in so few words. 





t@> Harper’s Geographies are the result of the best professional skill and 
experience, and embody the true spirit of reform in geographical teaching. They 
have received the unqualified endorsement of the public press and of many 
prominent educators, including the following: 


From W. E. V. Horner, Instructor in the Freehold Classical Institute, Freehold, N. J. 

After a careful examination of Harper’s School Geography, I have formed a most favorable opinion of 
the book. Its most distinguishing characteristics are the terseness of its descriptions, the absolute lack of 
the usual verbiage and unnecessary statistics which encumber most books of the sort, and its admirable 
maps. These, so far from being over-crowded, as school atlases often are, with the names of obscure places, 
give only such as are useful and necessary. We should judge it an admirable book for classes. 


From Rosert W. E.men, M.D., Superintendent of Public Schools, Bridgeton, N. J. 
I have examined Harper's School Geography, and, as far as I can judge, pronounce it in every respect 
much in advance of all other works of the kind on this subject. 


From R. B. Bryan, Superintendent of Schools, Lincoln County, Kansas. 
From the examination that I have given Harper’s Geography, I am inclined to the belief that it is not 
far from my idea of the golden mean. 


From D. B. Van Sycxet, Superintendent of Schools, Crawford County, Kansas, 
I like the Geography, it is so fresh and new in appearance, so attractive, and so aptly illustrated. I hope 
the book may find its way speedily into the schools of this county. 


From Wa. Van Antwerp, Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Rahway, N. J. 

I have examined Harper’s School Geography with some care, and have not, so far, observed the least in- 
accuracy. It seems to me the finest work of the kind that has come to my notice. The maps, descriptions, 
and entire typography are of the first class. The engravings form quite an illustrated history in themselves. 
The Geography is so attractive that it makes study a pleasure and toil a recreation. 


From Jas. Bauywrs, Superintendent of Schools, Huntington, Ind, 
I like Harper's Geography better than any other I have seen. My teachers like it. 


From E. P. Coux, Principal of High School, Franklin, Ind, 
I have carefully finished my long intended examination of Harper’s Geography, and am now ready to do 
all I can to promote its introduction. I can cheerfully endorse all that has been said in its favor. I would be 
only too glad if it could take the place of the exceedingly unsatisfactory one I am using. 


From C. J. Baxter, Superintendent of Public Schools, Franklin Furnace, N. J. 
I am prepared to speak unreservedly in favor of yourGeography. The maps, both physical and political, 
are models of beauty and legibility, and meet a demand which has lately manifested itself among progress- 
ive teachers. As regards the selection, arrangement, and presentation of the subject matter, also typography 


and substantial get-up, I believe Harper’s School Geography to stand unequalled. 


From Groree Lirrticort, Principal of Chews Landing School, Kirkwood, N. J. 


I think Harper's School Geography is the best geography for the school-room that I have ever exam- 
ined. I never saw a book in which the lessons were so plain and easily understood by the pupils. The 
price for so elaborate a work is very moderate. 


From James M. Caress, Superintendent of Washington County Schools, Ind. 
I think Harper's Geography one of the best books for common schools I have yet examined. The plan 
is thorough and comprehensive. 


From B. M. Biount, Superintendent of Tipton County Schools, Ind. 
I like Harper's Geography very much. It is well executed, the arrangement is good, and what I regard 
as a superior merit is that it teaches the whole subject. 


From M. Brxrs.ey, Superintendent of Schools, Ocean County, N. J. 
I am especially pleased with the perfection in all its departments of Harper's School Geography. The 
blending of physical geography in the general detail has my cordial approbation, and will no doubt save ex- 
pense as well as time to the scholar. 





A catalogue and descriptive circulars of our school and college text-books will be mailed fre2 
to any teacher or school-officer on application. Correspondence regarding books for examin- 
ation, terms of introduction, etc., is solicited. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


~ HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


ANTHON'S LIVY. an, ‘Cloth, $120. Sent by mail 


on receipt of $1 40. 


II. 
THE CREEDS OF CHRISTENDOM. Dibliotheca 
ree | Ecclesia Universalis. The Creeds of 
Chrietendom, with a yx and Critical Notes, 
By Putuir Sonarr, D. D., LD. Professor of Bibli- 
cal Literature in the Union Theological Seminary. 


Three Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, $15 00. 


III. 

PETER THE GREAT. By Joun Lorunop Mortey. 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents. ss 

A PRIMER OF GREEK LITERATURE. By Everne 
Lawrence. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents. 

Vv. 

A PRIMER OF LATIN LITERATURE. By Everne 

Lawrence. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents. 
VI. 

A SCHOOL HISTORY OF GREECE. By Grorce 
W. Cox, M.A., Author of “A General History of 
Greece.” 16mo, Cloth, 60 cents. Sent by mail on 
receipt of 70 cents, 

Vit. 


ART EDUCATION APPLIED TO 
By Colonel Grorgr Warp Nicuo.s. 
8vo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, $4 00. 

VIL. 

SEEMANN'S MYTHOLOGY. The Mythology of 
Greece and Rome, with Special Reference to its use 
in Art. From the German of O. Seemann. Edited 
by G. H. Branout, B.A., late Scholar of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge, Brotherton Sanskrit Prizeman, 
1875. With 64 Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 60 cents, 
Sent by mail on receipt of 70 cents. 

CAMP, COURT, AND SIEGE: A Narrative of Per- 
sonal Adventure and Observation during Two Wars. 
1861-1865.—1870-1871. By Wioxnam Horrman, As- 
sistant Adjutant-General U. 8. Vols., and Secretary 
U.S. Legation at St. Petersburg. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

ie 

RECONCILIATION OF SCIENCE AND RELIG- 
ION. By Avexanpre Wovonect, LL.D., Author of 
“Sketches of Creation,” “The Doctrine of Evolu- 
tion,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 

‘ XI. 

UNIVERSITY LIFE IN ANCIENT ATHENS. By 

W. W Capers. 382mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


INDUSTRY. 
Illustrated. 


XII. 

EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. A Series of 
Books narrating the History of England at Successive 
Epochs, Edited by the Rev. M. Crriuron, M.A. 

1. Early England. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents.—2. Eug- 
Jand a Continental Power. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents.— 
8. Rise of the People. 82mo, Paper, 25 centa.—4. The 
Tudors and the Reformation. 382mo, Paper, 25 cents. 
—5. The Strngyle against Absolute Monarchy. 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 

XIIL 

SQUIER'S PERU. Peru: Incidents of Travel and 
Exploration in the Land of the Incas. By E. 
Grorer Squier, M.A., F.S.A., late U. 8. Commis- 
sioner to Peru, ‘Author of “ Nicaragua, " * Ancient 
Monuments of Mississippi Valley,” &c.,&c. With 
Ilinstrations, Svo, Cloth, $5 00, 

XIV. 

THE LIFE, TIMES, AND CHARACTER OF OLI- 

VER CROMWELL. By the Right Hon. KE. H. 
KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, one P, 82mo, Paper, 20 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*.* These Novels are in Paper Covers, except where oth- 
erwise specified. +s 





Percy and the Prophet. By WirateConutns. 20 cents. 


Kate Cronin’s Dowry. By Mrs. Casuer Horry. 15 


cent 
Mrs Arthur. 


By Mrs Ouienant. 60 cents. 


Diendonnée. By Genatpine Brrr. 20 cents. 


The Time of Roses. By Grratnine Bort. 20 cents. 


The House on the Beach. By George Menepitu. 20 
cents. 


Heaps of Money. By W. E. Norrts. 25 cents. 


The Jilt. By Cuaries Reape. Illustrated. 20 cents. 
The Mill of St. Herbot. 


Three Feathers. By Wiitam Brack. 
tion, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


By M rs. Macguorn. 20 cents. 


Library Edi- 


A Daughter of Heth. By WitttaM Biacx. Library 
Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton. By WrititaM 


Braox. Library Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


The American Senator. By Antuony Trotitore. 60 
cents. se ’ 

A Woman - Hater. 75 cents; 

12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Mar’s White Witch. 


By Cuarces (Reape. 


By G. Doveras, 650 cents. 


By Mrs. H. 
50 cents. 


Juliet’s Guardian. Lovett Cameron. 


With I)'::strations. 


ew Harrer & Brornens will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, except where oth- 
erwise specified, 





ew” Hanrrr’s Catatocur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
7 7 ’ 
AGENTS, READ THIS. 
We will pay atte a salary of $75 00 
per month and expenses, or allow a large 
commission to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
Address L. 8. SHERMAN & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


) ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, swith name, 10c, 
postpaid. GEO. L REED & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 


$55 3877 4 Week se Agente 

















A Week to BRY, 2 Samples FREE. 

P. O. VICKERY. Augusta, Maine. 
6 MIXED CARDS, with name, 1c. and 3c. stamp. 
Samples, 6c. DOWD & CO., Bristol, Conn. 
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A DISTINCTION WITHOUT A DIFFERENCE. 
Oto GextLEMAN (examining what he believes to be a War Map). “ Although I can trace the 


route of the Russians in their last movements, 


little plainer.” 


Davaurer. “ Why, Father, that’s my Bazar Pattern Paper you have got hold of.” 


seat. Expedition 


THE WORLD. 


This expedition will sail from New York in October, 
for two years of delightful travel. It has the warm 
approval of Professors Newnrey, Henry, Bairp, GRay, 
&c.: of Presidents Russet, Porter, ANGELL, ANDER- 
som, &c., and many other distinguished scientists. 


The first-class Steamship Ontario has been secured for | 


the voyage. It will be Commanded by U.S. Nav 
Officers. 400 students can be accommodated with 
state-roome, A faculty of eminent Professors will ac- 
company the expedition to give systematic instruction. 
Price $2500. For circulars, apply to Gen. DAN- 
IEL MACAULEY, St. Nicholas Hotel, New York City ; 
W. L. B. JENNEY, 107 Dearborn Street, Chicago, IL ; 
or, W. J. HERDMAN, Detroit, Mich. 


ARCHERY AND LAWN TENNIS. 


I have just received per Steamer Adriatic the largest 
assortment of these goods ever offered to the public. 
K. 1. HORSMAN, Importer of Games, 

80 and 82 William St,, N. ¥. City. 


YOU CAN BUY A 





GENUINE WALTHAM WATCH 


Without any risk and without leaving your home. 
Write for our Price-List, which is sent free and gives 
full particulars. Address HOWARD & CO., 
No. 222 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
Mention Harper's Weekly when you write, 





STANDARD BILLIARD TABLES. 
BILLIARD TABLES, 
BALLS, CLOTH, CUES, 
And every thing relating to the 
game, at Lowest Prices. Sec- 
ond-hand Tables very low. Il- 
lustrated Price-Lists sent free. 


H. W. COLLENDER, 
No. 738 Broadway, 
New York. 

















UNION ADAMS 
Shirts, Collars, Gulls, Drawers 


Made to Order in a Superior Style. 


847 BROADWAY. 


y ‘ al g 7’ 
PISHERMEN! 
MVULT THA YT T Mphing 
[WINES AND NETTING, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
8#~ Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 

APANESE Paper Ware, manufactured by Jennings 
Buos., received the Centennial award for Lightness, 
Durability, and Cheapness, Pails, Basing, Pitchers, &c., 
are a.success, Trade supplied. 372 Pearl St., N.Y, City. 
 () PEK CENT. SAVED BY USING 
e yO HIGGINS? German Laundry Soap. 








I do wish they would make these War Maps a 





Gas Fixtures, 


IN CRYSTAL, GILT, BRONZE, AND 
DECORATED PORCELAIN. 


GILT, BRONZE, and MARBLE 


CLOCKS. 


Ornamental Metal Work. 


Special Designs of Fixtures for Dwell- 
ings, Halls, Churches, &c., unsurpassed in 
taste and at low prices. 

Invitation is extended to all to examine our UN- 
EQUALLED STOCK. 


MITCHELL, VANCE, & CO. 


| 836 & 838 Broadway, and 13th Street, 
near Union Square, 


NEW YORK. 


H.W.JOHNS? PATENT. 








a — rr ts 
AS® I ESTO, 3 


Paints, Roofing, Steam Pipe and Boiler 
| foverwre™ Steam Packing, Sheathings. 





| Fire, Acid, and Water-proof Coatings, Cements, &c. Sen 
for Samples, Illustrated Catalogues, Price-Lists, &c, 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 


ANNUAL SALES 


BOYER’S 
CARMELITE 
MELISSA CORDIAL 


(Eau de Melisse des Carmes.) 

IN PARIS ALONE, 
1,300,000 BOTTLES. 
RELIEVES Apoplexy, Paralysis, Dyspepsia, 
Colic, Headache, Indigestion, Faintness, 
Chills and Fever, &c. 

General Depot at BOYER'’S, 59 Park Place, New York. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


Harper's New and Enlarged Catalogue 











WITH A COMPLETE ANALYTICAL INDEX, 


sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 
| 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





ROYAL Bower. 


Absolutely Pure. 


¢@~ The finest preparation of the kind in the world. Its perfect purity 
only insures success in baking, bat makes it go one-third farther ion ctelicend a eee mit 
uaiye ony wg of wong bon any — » 4 had of grocers ; or send 85 cents for 3¢ Ib. ir 60 cts. for 1 Ib 
can to Royal Baxine Powprr Co., New York, and receive, postage paid, by return mail, with reci for 
Corn Bread, Muffins, &c- P ™ 


making the celebrated Vienna Rolls, Biscuit, Cakes, 


HARPER'S" WE EKLY. 


| 
| 
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HONEST PUSH IN BUSINESS. 
Canvasser. “ Excuse me, General, but I'd just like to show you a new and great Improved 
Article in Lightning Rods peculiarly adapted to Gentlemen’s Country Residences.” 





Murder in the First Degree is generally brought to light; but thou- 
sands of quiet murders, of which the world never hears, are committed by the 
administration of wrong medicines. The dyspeptic, the bilious, the fever- 
ridden, the rheumatic, are too often poisoned with deadly drugs, when the 
persistent use of 


Tarrant's Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, 


y With proper precautions as to diet and regimen, would inevitably have worked 

yy a speedy and thorough cure. In kidney diseases, bowel complaints, fevers, 
y nervous paroxysms, and all other ailments that reduce the strength and vital 

ower of the system, sustain, refresh, purify, cleanse, and regulate it with this 
invaluable saline remedy. SOLD BY ALL 'DRUGGISTS. 


STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, AND COLLEGES. 
We would respectfully call the attention of teachers and school officers to 


a few of our text-books especially adapted for use in high schools, academies, 
and colleges. 














A standard series, the most complete and practical yet 




















LOOMIS’S : . , ; 
ommenes on published. The “Elements of Algebra” has just been re- 
vised, and now forms a complete course in algebra for high 
MATHEMATICS. : ' ' hao 
schools, with all that is required for admission to college. 
yn ace Widely and favorably known. The “Chemistry” has 
ecaunes lately been thoroughly revised, giving the latest discoveries 
SERIES. in chemical science, with the new nomenclature. 
STUDENT'S The volumes of this series form the best general history 
SERIES OF of the world, for perusal, study, or reference, yet produced 
HISTORIES, _ in any language. 
HARPER'S Superior to every other series in accuracy, elegance, and 
GREEK & LATIN cheapness. They are used in nearly all the colleges of the 
TEXTS. country. 
ORTON’S Warmly commended by the leading scientists, and al- 
ZOOLOGY. =| ready adopted in many normal schools and colleges. 
: : i l. 
ipicininin «|p, A nae aan 20 Bibs Sis Seas Se 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


best high schools. 








Very recently issued, but already adopted for use in 
KEEP’S Harvard College, Yale College, Princeton College, Bowdoin 
AUTENRIETH?’s College, Boston University, University of Vermont, Trinity 
HOMERIC College (Hartford), Phillips Academy (Andover), Phillips 
Dictionary. Academy (Exeter), and many other of the best classical 
institutions in the country. 








Contains all the subjects and names which a student 





Beco acl will need to refer to in fitting for college. It is very fully 
endacon and beautifully illustrated, and makes one of the most at- 
ouacsecat. tractive and excellent books on classical literature ever is- 
DICTIONARY sued in this country. Uniform in ‘style with the Student's 
‘ * | Series of Histories. 
SEEMANN’S | Contains a clear and readable account of the legends 
CLASSICAL of the Greeks and Romans. An excellent text-book for 


MYTHOLOGY. classical schools. 





a | Recommended in the highest terms by the most eminen! 
s of . } 4 4 H @x- 
FoR young _*ducators. Has been widely introduced and is giving 


AMERIcANS. | Céllent satisfaction. 





{@™ A catalogue and descriptive circulars of our school and college text-books will be mailed 
free to any teacher or school officer on application. Correspondence regarding books for exai- 
ination, terms of introduction, ete., is solicited. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York. 
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WAR SKETCHES—BREAKING UP A CAMP OF COSSACKS —[Ske sexr Pace.] 
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Indeed, 
incline 
th 
time turns hair and beard gray, 
he dress sets off the figure : 
reeches, tucked into boots without stiff soles, 


ilmost entire ly conc ealed by the single breast- 


rather t stoutness in to 
=< of fle 
well Loose bagey 
} 


ed surtout, which is generally richly colored in 
own country, but during the war is, for the 

ke of distinction, to be always black. Beneath 
the coat is another, or rather a skirt, of the 
ame shape, and lighter in texture, and colored 


thei 


outet 


wding to the regiment. The color for the 
lereks is blue. The hair of the men is generally 


black in youth, but after the age of thirty it be- 
comes prematurely streaked with gray. There 
is nothing false or theatrical about these men. 
They are simply following their national customs 
and their instinets, which are those of children. | 
Their vanity is pardonable, for their mothers be- | 
longed to the fairest race of women in the world, 
| While their ancestors were pure Russians from | 
Moscow and the regions of the Volga. And yet, | 
although religious persecution drove these ances- | 
tors from their homes, there are now among the | 


of blue. 


school-boy. 


men of each regiment many Mohammedans, who 
are known by their wearing white shirts instead 


their treatment from that of the others. 

The childish nature of the Cossack is shown 
by his amusements, which might be those of a 
They fill out the leisure hours of | 
camp life by riding, racing, and frolicking in a 
manner that is most inharmonious with the grave 
expression of their Caucasian features. 


visit is to be made to another camp, a number of 
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men go in a body shouting and screaming like | their revel Hea 


“4 . rh lines ol D the — ; 
children just escaped from school. Nothing | ed through !" me i wd, wl 

* ° ° e es % rav easily té P. One of 

There appears to be no difference in| seems to tire them out or lower their spirits. | gave way © aa oo * 
| Dancing is another favorite recreation. A mil- | cers immedi'' niuet r 


e \ — » form, 4 
itary correspondent of the London Times, who | made in due [o'll a | 
- thin a PM 


recently visited a Cossack encampment near | established ™ ring 


Simnitza, gives the following description of the | stood men of °°" Mt forty, Ty 





manner in which the troops amuse themselves : grave faces, ! * 
“The evening had apparently been given up to | glishmen, we'’ ” - & , 7 ‘ 
If a | feasting and music, the Terek Cossacks especial- | the circle, and th’ § itensity jn 
ly distinguishing themselves by the wildness of | gaze with whi ne n nts 
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SH LEMENT, 





exactly like a couple of 
sen clowns in a cireus, and 
— played their parts admira- 
bly, the cage continuing al 
ways to gyrate round them. 
The fierce faces of the crowd 
were contorted with laugh 
ter, and the tone of it was 
like a roar or growl. Yet 
the men were all under dis- 
cipline, for at a word from 
an officer they drew them 
selves up straight at atten 
tion and obeyed the slightest 
hint with alacrity, always 
making way for the stranger 
to see well what was going 
on. Meanwhile wine cireu- 
lated freely among the offi- 
cers in tumblers, and men 
were always on the watch to 
fill an empty or half-empty 
glass. There were shouts 
from deep throats and clash 
ing glasses as they drank 
healths even while the game 
was proceeding At last 
. the performers were tired 
Lj j , : and the cage broken up, 
Lf 


when two Cossacks in their 


with poniards in each hand 
and danced a war dance, 
threatening each other, and 
sometimes placing the points 
of their poniards to their 
own breasts and backs, even 
to their faces just under 
their eves. One of them, 
with a savage satisfaction, 
uncontrolled by thought, 


BT Ss 
* ~ say, i. q = ey (' pressed hoth poniards so 


E ged 2 ti } Nj proper dre ss sprang orward 


Pr lo, 


re . 
closely to his skin as to 
draw blood, just as boys do 


‘ 
a 

; sometimes from sheer wan- 
tonness of energy. 

“Then came a new dance, 
and when it was over we 
had out some horses of dif 
ferent breeds to look at— 
ugly little beasts, some of 





them, but showing good 
points —evidently animals 
that would endure much 
work, On speaking of the 
riding of the men and train 
ing of the horses, our hosts 
offered to show what the 
Cossacks and their horses 
can do. In about a minute 
a straight run was cleared, 
a fur cap thrown down, and 
instantly a string of horse- 
men charged at full gallop. 
A they neared the « Ap, eac h 


in turn swung himself round 





in his saddle, so as to reach 
the ground with his hand, 
and snatched at the cay 
There were many misses, as 
there are at tent peg 


* 


cing, 


Pin, 
CLM 


and some tremendous falls ; 
but whenever the rider fell, 
though he rolled over like 
a ball, he kept hold of the 
bridle, and his little horse 
stopped short in full career. 
I threw down a little forage 
cap that I was wearing, and 
offered a piece of money to 
the man who should pk k it 
up It was missed once, but 
seized by the second rid 


eZ 


MiP ZA 


er, and held up in triumph. 
Then we sat down outsidk 
the colonel’s tent to drink 
wine and tea, apparently 
without any apparent rea- 
son for one or the other, 
except that the evening was 
warm, and that tea and wine 
correct each other. There 
were not many of us, but 
somehow ol other we suc- 
ceeded in finding the bottom 
of two small casks of wine 
amid a good deal of excited 
talk and healths. Always 
the men danced and sang 
outside. A Cossack officer 
attached to the head-quar- 
ters of the Grand Duke ar- 
rived. We drank his health, 
and the men picked him up 
bodily and threw him into 
the air several times, always 
catching him again. He was 
big and burly, but the arme 
beneath him were strong, 
and he rose and fell like a 
shuttlecock till, at a word 
from the colonel, they set 
him down again.” 
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Our double-page engrav- 














ing carries us across the 
a © mi: 

| BERD VEN? > K Danube to Rustehuk. This 
_ I OF RT STCHT - unhappy town, reduced to 

ruin and desolation by Rus 
~~ on ts, T walk- | certain dancers—men of the same regiment, who | ionet, and, further, a wild chant kept up by the | these men were gyrating with grins and shouts, | sian shot and shell, is one of the most impor 
5 rowed, which stepped out two by two and performed, not with- | spectators. The singing was not out of tune, | amid the applause of the rest, two others, dressed | tant fortified points in Bulgaria, and forms the 











ly offi- | out grace, what can only be described as a ballet. | but the air was of the simplest, consisting of | in ragged costume to represent the most savage northwest corner of the great Turkish quadri 
es al wots Were | They stood on tiptoe, advanced and retreated, | only about three or four notes in all, which rose | races of the Caucasus, bounded within the cage, lateral. _The defenses of the place consist of the 
os “hes ‘oon curved their arms, elevating and depressing them | and fell in what must for want of any other name | as it may be called, and commenced a pantomim- old fortified girdle and a series of independent 
a +¢, ~tound in a certain rhythmic cadence, and when the | be called a tune. After a little dancing, more | ic dance with much gesticulation and shouting. | outworks. The enceinte faces toward the Danube, 
th “ m= ; Their dance was over bowed gracefully to the men | or less comic, seven men linked their arms, while They pretended to attack each other, or rather and consists of eleven bastioned fronts with pro 
oa En- around them, who all the while had kept time | others climbed upon their shoulders, forming a | to wish to attack, while mutually prevented by | portionally short curtains. The ditch is from 
¥ r ~~ tre of | by striking their hands together. The music | second circle above. This was done very quick- | fear. The acting was excellent, though full of | 50 to 60 feet wide and 14 fathoms deep. The 
the i 1 the | was essentially barbarous—two drums, a sort of | ly, and the living cage then moved round and | buffoonery, and their jokes called forth roars of | Searp and counter-scarp are of masonry The 
{ n nts of | squeaking instrument like a short cracked clar- | round to the sound of the wild music. While laughter from the crowd. In fact, they acted | bastions are each armed with from four to six 
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guns, of which one at least is of heavy Krurp 
calibre. 

The outworks surround the town and actual 
citadel by a kind of double girdle or semicircle, 
beginning and ending on the Danube. The works, 
with the exception of the Levent Tabia, are chief- 
ly made of earth, They number twenty nine, but 
only eight of them deserve to be called independ- 
ent outworks; the others are merely advanced 
earth-works, hurriedly constructed during the last 
few months to fill the gaps between the main 
forts. The different forts have been built, how- 
‘ _with due appreciation of the nature of the 
ground, and particularly with regard to recent 
improvements in artille ry. Their position is thus 
described by an English military correspondent 
with the Turkish army: “ Three lie between the 
Danube and the road from Rustchuk to Tirnova, 
and of these the quarantine fort is the most con- 
siderable An inclosed work lies between the 
before-mentioned road and the river Lom. Be- 
tween the latter and the high road to Shumla, on 
the ridges running parallel to the Danube, there 
is a series of seven forts, of which Levent Tabia 
and Grassna Tabia are the largest and mest for- 
midable Between the roads to Shumla and Si- 
listria there are thirteen, the chief of which are 
Tscheverli and Bagli Tabia, and lastly, between the 
Danube and the road to Silistria there are six, 
the chief being Maratin Tabia. The individual 
works are variously equipped, according to their 
importance, though not one of 
them carries less than four guns. Levent Tabia 
has seventeen, the largest number. Of these, sev- 
en are Kreep cannon, one with a calibre of twen- 
ty-three centimeters. The total number of can- 
non planted on the outworks is 170, of which 

wty are by Krupp, and of these are thirteen 
‘) ith a ¢ ilibre of seventeen centimeters.” 

At the beginning of the present war Rustchuk 
contained a population of about 40,000, Of these, 
SOU were foreigners, the rest consisting of Jews, 
Turks, and Bulgarians in nearly equal propor- 
About forty per cent. of the inhabitants 
town upon the outbreak of hostilities ; 
ind since the commencement of the bombard- 
ment, on June 24, which has already been de- 
scribed in a preceding number of the Weekly, 
there has been a general stampede in all direc- 
tions. The town is nearly in ruins, and the ter- 
ribly effective character of the Russian fire al- 
most defies description. The gunners seem to 
have directed every shot at Rustchuk without re- 
card to the buildings liable to be injured, Shell 
after shell went.crashing through the roofs of 
the houses and buried themselves in the floors, 
where they exploded, demolishing the walls. The 
lhosques, where many of the people had taken 
refuge, seemed at times to be selected as partic- 
ular targets, for two, three, and often more shells 
would fall on and around them, tearing pinnacle 
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Not even the hospitals were spared by this aw- 
ful rain of shells. Several of these buildings 
happened to be quite exposed, and although sur- 
mounted by flags indicating their character, they 
were involved in the general storm, and in many 
cases the inmates were killed in their beds. This 
has caused the utmost indignation among the 
Turks, and the authorities have requested foreign 
consuls to testify to the occurrence, so that the 
Porte may make a formal protest against what it 
deems uncivilized warfare. 

Although the flags of England and the Euro- 
pean powers were displayed over their respective 
consulates, the Russian fire did not spare these 
building The guns were aimed at Rustchuk 
| every thing animate and inanimate within its 
Shells have no knowledge of neutrality, 
and’ do not discriminate between consulates, 
mosques, and hospitals. The unfortunate inhab- 
the town suffered terribly during the 
hombardment. Hidden away in deep recessés, 
or sheltered behind thick walls, the Russian 
shells found and destroyed them. As they dart- 
ed through the streets toward places of greater 
ecurity, their bodies were shattered in fragments 
plosion of these terrible missiles; Wom- 

from their burning or ruined houses 
killed as they ran. Little children clasped 
in the arms of their terrified parents were struck 
dead by the fatal fragments. The scene was one 
of unqualified horror throughout. 
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APPLES. 


MapaMe sat in the sunny window sewing. The 


necdle twinkled in her rapid fingers, and the 
scarlet stuff she stitched, glittering in the sun- 


livht, shed a reflected lustre on her black hair, 
her tintless faee, the bits of coral in her well-set 
cars, 

A high window this, into which the sunlight 
treaming illamines the sitter—very high—the 
topmost in the rambling, jambling, wheezy old 


tenement 


Madame prefers to be on the top story, she 
says. One is there away from the dust and noise 
of the street. Alse, it costs less. Also, she will 
tell you gayly, she can see the tops of the sails, 


and the sun-lit masts of the ships that come and 
go at the wharves, toward which this dingy street 
Phe ships bring wealth and plenty 
fo som body. Some of them come from Franee. 
Ah, beautiful France! It is like being a poet, 
or having a fine imagination, to own a window 
one can see the world out of. 

Should any one pity Madame or officiously of- 
fer her sympathy, she will shrug her shoulders 
magnificently, spread out her hands, and say, 
“What will you?” glancing toward her window 
as though the world were at her fect. Has she 
not her sunshine, her sewing, and her little Fi- 
tine, who flits up and down the ladder-like stairs 
like a butterfly? Fifine has black eyes and a 
dancing smile. Fifine is Madame’s poem, her 
princess ; she does not know poverty. They had 
been poor in Paris, but Fifine had never gone 
hungry; they had wanted many things in Paris, 


looks down. 





but Fifine had always her gay frilled dresses and 
her tiny polished slippers. Was not her father 
a professor? was not her mothera lady ? Should 
they, then, associate on equal terms with that 
degraded and degrading thing called poverty ? 
Nay, indeed! it might own the house, but it 
should not sit at the board. 

It was poverty that had driven this family, 
thoughtlessly thoughtful, to America. Professor 
Pierre would come here and teach the people 
French. It was a wide country, a roomy coun- 
try, and the people needed education. Professor 
Pierre set sail, and died on the passage. 

“Ah, but he was a scholar!” says Madame, 
sighing. “If he have live” (Madame’s English is 
not quite so perfect as her French), “ we shall by 
this time have the little maison champetre, the 
pretty place in the country, and the little school, 
and the garden which we have talk and dream of 
so much in Paris. For there is of room in Amer- 
ica—ah, so much of room!” 

So says Madame, looking down on the crowded 
dingy street and the swarming tenements. 

She looks up, smiling, from her work, as a 
light footstep comes flying along the ladder-like 
stair. 

“So come the angels!” says Madame, devout- 
ly, as Fifine dances in. She has her tiny apron 
full of red apples, which tumble out and roll upon 
the floor. The sunshine, gleaming on Madame’s 
scarlet sewing, seems to recognize the ripe round 
fruit, and glows anew as having met it elsewhere 
in sweet familiar orchards and on sunny slopes 
of far-away hills, 

“All for you, maman,” cries Fifine, looking 
down on the treasure, “ And oh, maman, he will 
give me a ride in the great wagon out to the 
beautiful country and the little old mother !” 

Madame’s cheeks flush, her eyes scintillate 
with an angry light. 

“What is it you say, Fifine ? 
you these ?” 

But the child only answered breathlessly and 
confusedly. The apples were delicious, and Fi- 
fine was happy, but Madame did not like stran- 
gers nor strangers’ gifts. She sat anxiously at 
the high window next day, looking down for Fi- 
fine as she came from school. 

The street was long and winding, grimy and 
decaying; but people swarmed in it as if life was 
not undesirable. They throve in the scents and 
sounds and stifling air; they laughed, they chat- 
ted, they congregated in the tumble-down door- 
ways; and looking their poverty square in the 
face, shook hands with it, as it were. 

But the street had its pleasures too, once in a 
while, and its pictures. As at this instant, when 
Madame, looking down from the high window, 
saw a wagon-load of apples come jolting along, 
ruddy, shining, and mellow. A boy in a brimless 
hat and a blue shirt sat in the midst of the heap, 
and a tall, sunburned young fellow, with trousers 
tucked in his boots, walked alongside, hand in 
hand with a child, who danced about him, with 
her golden hair flying and her pretty feet twink- 
ling, as she pointed up laughing to the far win- 
dow where Madame sat. 

In one sudden moment she saw the little one 
caught up, deposited in a half-full basket, and 
both, lifted on the young man’s shoulder, disap- 
peared in the house. 

Up stairs they came, tramping, laughing, and 
Fifine, eager, joyful, and breathless, was deposit- 
ed at the door. 

“Oh, maman!” she cried, clapping her hands, 
“see what we have brought you! And here is 
Monsieur Jack.” 

Outside, abashed, blushing, stood the young 
man with the basket. Madame appearing on the 
threshold put him to utter confusion. She had 
the bearing of a duchess. 

“ What will you ?” queried she, haughtily. 

“Excuse me, ma’am,” was the stammering re- 
ply, as the intruder doffed his great straw hat. 
“T mean—I did not mean—that is, I promised 
the little one a ride.” 

“ And ?” said Madame, sternly. 

“ And,” answered the youth, gathering up cour- 
age, his honest, kindly eye looking straight into 
hers, “she needs a little change; a ride would 
not harm her, madam.” 

“Tt is a liberty unpardonable. In my country 
it-is not known that a vendor—a street vendor— 
will intrude himself on a lady’s apartment. Peo- 
ple know their place, and—” 

“T beg your pardon, madam. You are right,” 
interrupted the stranger, his cheek flushing hotly. 
“ But this is America, not Paris. Good-day.” 

He was gone. The place was blank and deso- 
late. The apples lay on the floor. The sunlight 
had faded from the window. Fifine set up a 
frightful cry of disappointment. Ah! no ride, no 
pleasure, no delights in prospect now. 

She did not go dancing off to school next day, 
singing as she went. She came back with a head- 
ache, carrying it gloomily up to the top floor and 
the waiting mother. 

Two days, three, passed. Fifine was really ill. 
She chatted incessantly of the ride and the beau- 
tiful country. She cried to see Monsieur Jack, 
as she had named her friend. 

One day Madame slipped down stairs to buy 
some apples. It was the day for Monsieur Jack’s 
appearance. The young man bowed when he 
caught sight of this princess from the top floor. 
Should he carry the apples up stairs for her ? 

Little Fifine, sitting flushed and feverish among 
a heap of pillows, lit up radiantly at sight of the 
sunburned face and the great straw hat. 

“Ah! maman,” she cried, clapping her hands, 
“now we shall go in the country!” 

But Fifine was ill. Not for a day nor a week, 
but for a long, weary month the little creature 
pined and sickened in the upper story of the ten- 
ement-house. And it fell out that nearly every 
day the young man’s step sounded on the stair, 
and Monsieur Jack’s face became familiar to all the 
neighbors as he made his way to the topmost floor. 

He petted Fifine, he chatted to her, and charm- 
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ed Madame by stepping softly in spite of his big 
boots. Fifine watched hungrily for his coming, 
and thus it was, doubtless, that-Madame also 
found herself sometimes listening for his foot- 
step on the stair. 

One sunny afternoon she stood smoothing her 
glossy hair in the cracked looking-glass. The 
day was a hopeful one. The air was clear, the 
sun shone, Fifine was better. Madame’s eyes 
brightened as she stood at the glass. She ad- 
justed her knot of ribbon, she touched up the 
white ruffle about her shapely throat. Without, 
there was a creaking of the rickety stair. The 
eyes shone brighter in the dim little mirror. 
Madame stopped in her toilet suddenly, seeing 
their expectant glitter. 

“Can it be possible?” she said to herself. 
“Have I come to this—to sewing in a garret, to 
starving, to begging almost, for Fifine, and to 
looking forward every day to the visit of a young 
man who is an apple vendor? Is it that I must 
at heart belong to the canaille? ~Paul—Professor 
Paul, was I ever worthy of thee ?” 

But when she opened the door, and Monsieur 
Jack stood modestly on the threshold, Madame’s 
eyes did not lose their sparkle. He brought a 
bunch of pinks for Fifine. 

“ Ah!” cried Fifine, clapping her hands, “ they 
came from the country, ma chére maman! When 
shall we go—oh, when shall we go, maman ?” 

The mother looked at her tenderly, pitifully. 
The child had grown so thin with long illness. 

“« My little one,” she said, “I wish I was back 
with thee in my beautiful Paris, where we should 
have music and flowers and parks, and—” 

“You can have them all here,” interrupted 
Monsieur Jack, quietly. 

There were tears in Madame’s eyes, but she 
turned upon him hotly. 

“What will you?” she said. “Shall I take 
shame to myself that Iam poor? I was poor in 
Paris, but I named it not so. In my own coun- 
try I have pleasant, gentle life. My Paul is very 
wise, very quiet. He will not have touch him- 
self with what is rude and rough. The neigh- 
bors say he will never be rich. ‘JI n’a pas in- 
venté la poudre,’ they say, and laugh—‘he was 
not the inventor of gunpowder.’ But we also 
laugh and are happy. I have my pot of flowers ; 
I have my féte days. It costs but a few sous to 
be happy. Ah! why did we ever come away, 
my petite, to be reminded that we are beggars !”” 

Madame caught up her white handkerchief and 
wiped her eyes. There was an awkward pause. 
Monsieur Jack played with Fifine’s long locks, 
looking down silent and reproved. 

Fifine, not knowing what was the matter, began 
to cry. 

“ Ah, yes,” said Madame, excitedly, seeing the 
child’s tears. ‘“‘We can have all things here, 
my Fifine, yet thou hast nothing. In Paris we 
need not be told that we are poor. If we know 
that the last sou is being spent, we will buy some 
charcoal, we will shut ourselves in the pleasant 
little room with the flowers and the sunlight, and 
die decently, making no trouble ; but in America 
it is not so. Here it is rude and outré. People 
will meddle. You can not manage your small 
scrapling of life for yourself. You must starve 
and beg—and steal, if need be, but you must live. 
It is, therefore, no fault of mine, monsieur, that 
my little Fifine is ill and pining. I can not ad- 
vertise that I must have her helped; and I am 
poor! I am poor! I am poor!” 

It seemed to be a relief to Madame’s mind that 
this well-kept secret was out at last. 

“Madam,” said the visitor, rising, “I also am 
poor.” 

“Excuse me, I pray you,” said Madame, her 
face paling suddenly ; “I have talk much—it is 
weak. I ask your pardon.” 

“When shall we go—when shall we go in the 
country ?” asked Fifine, seeing a pause. 

“Thou canst not go alone, little one,” said the 
mother, smiling, and rallying her spirit. 

“She need not go alone, madam,” suggested 
Monsieur Jack, patting the child on the head— 
“not if you will go with her.” 

Ah! what can poor people do? Was not Ma- 
dame the wife of a professor, and was not her 
pride very great therefor? Could she go out 
riding with an apple vendor ? 

“When ?” repeated the tiny invalid, impera- 
tively. 

And the mother, driven into a corner, answer- 
ed, ‘ To-morrow.” 


There was a little old woman in a yellow gown 
stepping quickly about a farm-house kitchen. The 
yellow gown was short, revealing her blue wool- 
en hose and sturdy shoes, She was making fine 
biscuit, her brisk, horny hands moulding them 
deftly and quickly. She has set out a round ta- 
ble with a white cloth, taking down the shining 
dishes from the old-fashioned dresser. 

“They will soon be here, I think,” she says, 
ever and anon looking from the great door, of 
which the upper half swings in, after the manner 
of old Dutch farm-houses. 

She comes out presently, smiling and courtesy- 
ing to a party who drive up in a neat little one- 
horse wagon. “This is my mother,” says the 
young man who drives the equipage. He lifts 
down Fifine; he helps Madame to alight. 

Fifine’s little face is shining like that of a cher- 
ub new fledged in paradise. She kisses the lit- 
tle old mother, and they are friends instantly. 

The sun shines down on hedge and meadow, 
the quaint old house, the quiet orchard. Blissful 
scents float on the air. There is corn rustling on 
the sunny slopes, there are blackberries ripening 
in the lane. The whole air is hazily sleepy with 
its freight of sunshine and sweetness. 

After that rare, that delicious lunch in the old 
kitchen, they went wandering about the place— 
to the old red barn, to the pasture, where two 
cows stood patiently and stupidly looking through 
the bars. “They are tame!” said Fifine, who had 
orce been to a menagerie, The little old mother 
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in hand. 

Madame, with a wild rose in her hair, strolled 
ahead with the elate Monsieur Jack. Round them 
rolled the billowy hills, a faint autumnal haze 
floating at their low summits, and the smoke from 
there and then a farm-house wreathing up to the 
sunlight. Some birds twittered softly in the copse, 
scarcely disturbing the silence and sweetness of 
the summer-time hush. A tiny brook running 
along the hedge glittered with cardinal-flowers, 
Her companion gathered a handful of the flam- 
ing spikes for Madame. 

“Ah, how beautiful they are!” she cried, 
“How beautiful it all is here! One could, in- 
deed, live here forever,” 

She glanced about at the purple hills, the 
fields, the peace and plenty every where. 

“How can you have all these glories, and be 
poor?” she asked. “In my country a peasant 
would call himself rich with all these. He will 
have many friends, and his wife will wear a silk 
gown. He will not traffic in the city with the 
canaille,” ; 

A deep flush rose to the young man’s cheek. 
He did not reply at once. 

“Madam,” said he at length, “in this coun- 
try there are no peasants. We are all free, and 
we do not care for trifle. A man who owns his 
little farm is independent ; he can make his own 
market if he chooses. That is enterprise; that 
is what keeps the fences trim, and the little old 
mother stirring. I buy and sell where I can. I 
have no wife to object,” he added, laughing; 
“and for the rest, I am, after all, a poor man.” 

“Such poverty!” cried Madame, lifting her 
hands. “Here, I repeat, I could stay forever, 
my friend.” 

“And will you?” said Monsieur Jack, turning 
his sunburned face suddenly upon her. “See, 
madam, how happily we have spent the day to- 
gether. Let us have many such.” ‘ 

_ Fifine came flitting up the path, laughing and 
singing. 

“Oh stay! oh stay, maman!” she cried; “the 
dear old mother will not have us go away.” 

“T shall buy my wife a silk gown,” whispered 
Monsieur Jack, mischievously. 

“Say yes, maman,” cried Fifine. 

And Madame, blushing and smiling, looked 
down at the cardinal-flowers and said “ Yes,” 


ANIMAL SPEECH. 


In comparison with the human voice, that of 
animals seems poor indeed. The barking of the 
dog, the mewing of the cat, the bleating of sheep, 
can not be called language, in the proper sense. 
Yet the larynx of these creatures is on the same 
plan as that of man. Among monkeys the re- 
semblance is perfect. To all appearance the im- 
possibility of speaking is due to the formation of 
the lips and tongue. In 1715 Leibnitz announced 
to the French Academy that he had met with a 
common peasant’s dog that could repeat thirty 
words after its master. In spite of such an au- 
thority, we must always say, when we most admire 
the intelligence of this faithful companion, “ He 
only wants words.” So well endowed with mem- 
ory, affection, and intelligence, he can only express 
his joy by sharp, short expirations of air through 
the glottis. Howling is a prolonged note in the 
pharynx, excited by deep grief or pain. Yet they 
in common with many other animals can commu- 
nicate with each other in a marvelous manner 
when they wish to organize an expedition. A 
dead bullock was lying in a waste far from all 
habitations, when a solitary dog, attracted by the 
smell, came and fed upon it; immediately he re- 
turned to the village and called together his ac- 
quaintances. In less than an hour the bones 
were picked clean by the troop. 

Opportunities for studying the language of 
wild animals are rare: they fly from man, and 
when in captivity they become nearly silent, only 
uttering a few cries or murmurs. Travellers 
have sometimes been able to watch the graceful 
movements of the smaller African apes. Living 
in the branches of trees, they descend with great 
prudence, An old male, who is the chief, climbs 
to the top and looks all around; if satisfied, he 
utters guttural sounds to tranquilize his band; 
but if he perceive danger, there is a special cry, 
an advertisement which does not deceive, and im- 
mediately they all disperse. On one occasion a 
naturalist watched a solitary monkey as he dis- 
covered an orange-tree laden with fruit. With- 
out returning, he uttered short cries; his com- 
panions understood the signal, and in a moment 
they were collected under the tree, only too hap- 
py to share its beautiful fruit. Some kinds pos- 
sess a curious appendage, a sort of aerial pouch, 
which opens into the interior of the larynx and 
makes a tremendous sound. These howling apes, 
also called stentors, inhabit the deepest forests 
of the New World, and their cries may be heard 
at the distance of one or two miles. 

The greater number of small birds have cries 
of joy or fear, appeals for help, cries of war. All 
these explosions of voice borrow the sounds of 
yowels and consonants, and show how easy and 
natural is articulation among them. Those spe- 
cies which are distinguished as song-birds have 
a very complicated vocal apparatus. For qual- 
ity of tone, power, brilliancy, and sweetness, 
the nightingale stands unrivaled; yet it does not 
acquire this talent without long practice, the 
young ones being generally mediocre. The par- 
rots, which live in large numbers under the bright- 
est suns, have a love for chattering which captiv- 
ity does not lessen. Attentive to every voice and 
noise, they imitate them with extraordinary facil- 
ity; and the phenomenon of their articulating 
words is still unexplained. It is supposed that 
there is a peculiar activity in the upper larynx. 
As a rule, they attach no nooning. fo what they 
say; but there are exceptions. hen very in- 
telligent and well instructed, these birds can give 
a suitable answer to certain questions, 








